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How To Get 
Bond Service When 
You Need It 


Small supply of new issues and nar- 
row profit margins now make it im- 
practical for bond distributors to 
extend personal sales solicitation to 
more than a small part of the invest- 
ment market. Thousands of occa- 
sional bond buyers—also investors 
of moderate means—even substantial 
investors living at a distance from 
financial centers, are necessarily 
overlooked. 

The simple solution of this prob- 
lem is for such investors to take the 
buying initiative—make known their 
investment requirements as they do 
in most other purchases. To facilitate 
this, we have set up a special service 
in our Chicago and New York Offices 
whereby any bond investor, regardless 
of location or size of funds, may keep in- 
ormed— get offerings suited ton 
—handle all details mostconveniently, 
either by mail or in person. This service 
is fully explained in our booklet, “An 
Open Door to the Bond Market.” A 
copy will be sent upon request to- 
gether with a list of selected corpo- 
ration bonds of in- 
vestment character 
yielding an average 
of about 4.75%. 

Simply write for 
booklet Fw-91. 


CHICAGO 
201 $0. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK 
35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources. 


H. D. WILLIAMS & CO. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 


(HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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The President Speaks 


(The time is the future: the 
then President of the United 
States is addressing the reborn 
nation over the radio. It is a 
gZreat occasion for the electrified 
audience. What is the President 
saying?..... 


Only glimpses from this peep 
behind the curtain of the future 
can be given here: it is all in 
H. Christian Sonne’s new book 
WHITHER AMERICA? This book 
has been proving of great inter- 
est to many thoughtful people 
on both sides of the political 
fence, for Mr. Sonne speaks on 
economics and finance with the 
authority and responsibility that 
comes with many years of prac- 
tieal experience. His book is the 
answer of the constructive, re- 
sponsible forces in America to 
the irresponsible ignorant crack- 
pot schemes. 


The President of the United States 
speaking ...“You will recall that we had 
enjoyed all the advantages of a free democ- 
- racy without shouldering the correspond- 
ingly great responsibilities ... 


“We were a nation so accustomed to 
_ having everything in our favor that we 
did not realize, in time, that the tide was 
turning... 


“There was organic trouble in our sys- 
tem—already after the war a major opera- 
tion was necessary and the longer we 
delayed it the worse grew the condition. 
Meanwhile the drugs that we took to 
deaden the pain, mainly in the form of 
public spending, made matters still worse 
and led to a complete collapse ... ‘ 


“There is a tendency in the world to 
abstain from doing the sensible thing for 
fear of the consequences to our economic 
structure. Nature, that is the capitalistic 
system, cries out for lower prices and yet 
we try to hold the prices up; why? To 
support the debt structure! ... 


“This state of affairs had come about 
through the discrepancy between wages 
paid in this country and abroad... 


“A commission was appointed to carry 
out this stupendous task. Every employer 
was approached and asked to take on 10% 
more labor than he employed at the time, 
with the understanding that he could re- 
duce his wages by 10% and reduce the 
hours of work by 10%... 


“We encouraged labor organizations, 
feeling that the more intelligent and con- 
scientious labor leaders are, the better off 
the country is... 


“Nobody in this country should starve, 
but we divided the unemployed into two 
classes, those who could mot work and 
er who were able-bodied but did not 
work... 


“We gave at the same time free access 
to gold. Every citizen has now once more 
a right to demand gold for his notes...” 


Order your copy of this unique 
book today. 


‘WHITHER AMERICA?”’ 
280 pages, cloth $1.00 postpaid 


Business Bourse, Publishers 
80 West 40th Street New York 


The books reviewed may 
° be purchased through the —_ 


Financial World Book Shop 


SELLING Is A GAME. By Jack Mc- 
Cord. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 166 pp. $2.00. In this interest- 
ing discussion on selling, the author 
expounds the idea that the principles 
of success are the same in both 
athletics and selling. Hence he con- 
siders selling a game with lots of fun 
in it. Mr. McCord himself has had 
many years of athletic competition, 
officiating at football games through 
the Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast in close association with some 
dozens of well known coaches of that 
game. It is therefore no wonder that 
he brings to his profession of a sales- 
man all the enthusiasm, fighting spirit 
and technique of a seasoned football 
player. And to let others benefit by 
his success he wrote this book, which 
is anything but a textbook on selling. 
It is dedicated to the Sports Writers 
of America for their work in generat- 
ing enthusiasm and the will to win. 
The book is principally a collection of 
stories and amusing anecdotes, all 
showing the close analogy between 
athletic activities and the game of 
selling. By following the rules of the 
athlete in his approach to the prob- 
lems encountered in the selling pro- 
fession, Mr. McCord confesses to 
have gotten a kick out of every sales 
effort—win, lose or draw. If selling 
is to be considered fun, much of the 
latter awaits the reader of this in- 
teresting book. 


x 


Sources OF INFORMATION. By A. 
C. de Breycha-Vauthier. Published 
by Columbia University Press, 118 
pp. $1.00. While the political ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations have 
been diminishing in scope and im- 
portance during recent years, the out- 
standing role the League has played 
as an academy of research and in- 
formation has found growing interna- 
tional acknowledgment. Its collec- 


tion of general statistical data pub- 
lished in its various yearbooks and 
its output of individual studies of na- 
tional and international topics in 
many fields have been really enor- 


mous. In order to provide not only 
a bibliography but a real guide to this 
vast output, Mr. Breycha-Vauthier 
has compiled this “Handbook on the 
Publications of the League of Na- 
tions,” which is the subtitle of this 
book. It is addressed chiefly to the 
researcher, who will find it an in- 
dispensable source of information. 


*k * 


TruTH IN AccounTING. By Ken- 
neth MacNeal. Published by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 352 
pp. $3.50. Drawing upon twenty 
years experience as a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Mr. MacNeal offers 
in this work a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of modern accounting theories 
and practices. But he goes further 
and suggests definite remedies for 
the many obsolete views and ideas 
which still are held by members of 
the accounting profession and result 
in many certified statements being 
misleading. Recent years have pro- 
duced a number of cases where de- 
ceitful bookkeeping procedures were 
certified by accountants following 
standard methods. Later on, when 
the frauds were discovered, these 
cases caused substantial losses to the 
investors and all those who put their 
faith in the certified financial state- 
ments. To avoid repetition of such 
tragic happenings Mr. MacNeal sug- 
gests a complete revision of prevail- 
ing principles by bringing every ac- 
counting rule into line with the 
proven principles of economics and 
logic. Therefore accounting principles 
and practices have to be changed and 
the intellectual horizon of the profes- 
sion must be broadened so that in the 
future accounting may fully perform 
the service expected of it. The book 
gives a complete history of account- 
ing principles and tells how economic 
and monetary doctrines have changed 
them through the centuries. The au- 
thor’s concrete suggestions, if adopted 
by the profession, could help a great 
deal in dispersing distrust in the 
truthfulness of certified statements. 
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The Trend of Share Values 


What About 
the Coming Inflation 


WO rather interesting docu- 

ments have recently come to the 
writer’s attention. One is Dr. L. J. 
A. Trip’s annual report, as presi- 
dent of the 
Netherlands 
Bank, in which 
his views of 
the world out- 
look are set 
forth. The 
other is an ad- 
dress by Dr. 
E. W. Kem- 
merer, Walker 
Professor _ of 
Interna- 
tional Finance 
at Princeton 
University, given at this year’s an- 
nual conference of the trustees of 
colleges and universities. Since Dr. 
Trip (former president of the Bank 
for International Settlements) is a 
leading banker and economist of a na- 
tion that must, of necessity, remain 
particularly alert to international eco- 
nomic developments, and because Dr. 
Kemmerer is an outstanding author- 
ity in this country on world wide 
monetary trends, the views of these 
men should especially interest in- 
vestors during the current uncertain 
period. 


—Finfoto 


Charles J. Collins 


Three Factors 


Three factors are stressed by Dr. 
Trip as playing a leading role in the 
world economic outlook. Of first 
importance is the armament race. 
This is forcing the various govern- 
ments to borrow almost 2 billion 
guilders (approximately $1 billion) 
monthly to cover their budgetary 
deficits. This fact, along with his 
belief that a new world war would 
bring about such chaos that the pres- 
ent-day powers would not survive, 
leads Dr. Trip to two conclusions. 
In the circumstances, he holds that 


By Charles J. Collins 


the economic, financial, and monetary 
future is absolutely uncertain. Sec- 
ond, he feels that economic revival, 
financial recovery and monetary sta- 
bility are unthinkable unless interna- 
tional political relations improve, the 
fear of war is banished, and arma- 
ments are reduced. 

Next in importance to the arma- 
ment race as an active influence in the 
economic outlook, Dr. Trip places the 
increasing tendency of the nations 
toward isolation as a result of mea- 
sures to stimulate exports and de- 
crease imports. In this connection 
he describes a progressive world de- 
velopment that readers of THE 
FINANCIAL Wor will recognize as 
more common to. our American 
economy than applies, except recent- 
ly, to our participation in the arma- 
ment race. This development has to: 
do with monetary and financial meas- 
ures. First was the lowering of the 
gold value of monetary units, along 
with a policy of cheap money and 
expansion of credit because of an ex- 
pectation that commodity prices 
would rise and private enterprise 
would be stimulated. 

Having failed to produce the de- 


" — Russell in The Los Angeles Ti 
Inflation of One Kind 
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sired results, Mr. Trip notes, the 
above policy was superseded by a 
great increase in government ex- 
penditure, with consequent rapid 
growth in government . deficits. 
Refuge to this second course was on 
the supposition that it would make 
private business revive in a relatively 
short time, and that the particular 
government would then be able to 
reduce its intervention within the 
limits of its revenue. This expecta- 
tion, he continues, was not realized 
either, with the result that the level 
of government expenditure and 
budget deficits was maintained and 
even raised on the assumption that 
in this way the national income and 
prosperity would increase. Thus have 
deficit operations come to take on a 
more and more permanent character. 


Swollen Debt? 


Dr. Trip does not find that the 
development just described, namely, 
depreciation of currencies, cheap 
money, increase of government ex- 
penditure and growing budgetary 
deficits, has led to lasting improve- 
ment. Furthermore, he does not 
think it reasonable to suppose that 
the process can be carried on much 
longer. With these conclusions the 
average American, so far as concerns 
our own experience, will be disposed 
to agree. Certainly the Roosevelt 
régime, since it jumped the orthodox 
track in the summer of 1933, has 
religiously adhered to the monetary 
and financial dogma (of which Mr. 
Keynes of England is perhaps the 
chief exponent) outlined by Dr. 
Trip. Yet, after six years we have 
neither achieved a sound or balanced 
recovery, nor have we materially re- 
duced the nation’s unemployment to- 
tals. Furthermore, our debt has now 
approximated the statutory limit 
fixed for the: program. 

As a third important world ten- 
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dency, Dr. Trip observes a growing 
interference on the part of govern- 
ments in almost every branch of eco- 
nomic life. He believes that this 
process will result in increased rigid- 
ity, followed by higher prices and in- 
creased cost of production. Stated 
otherwise, to the degree that the en- 
trepreneur is handicapped in his ef- 
forts to readjust expenses to various 
economic exigencies, costs and prices 
must necessarily advance if the pres- 
ent capitalistic system is to be main- 
tained. This process, Dr. Trip states, 
places a burden on the consumer that, 
added to the influence of monetary 
and fiscal measures, will not fail to 
lead to impoverishment, a decrease 
in consumption, and the growth of 
unemployment. _ 

“It is true,” Dr. Trip says, “that 
the government could, by distributing 
money, create the impression for a 
certain time that the consumers have 
increased purchasing power at their 
disposal; but as experience has al- 
ready taught and as the future will 
certainly show once more in a pain- 
ful manner, this is only a question of 
shifting purchasing power, the result 
of which can be neither sound nor 
lasting. 

“Only cheaper and more extensive 
production, gradually increasing in- 
ternational trade, and the liberation 
of economic life from the innumer- 
able impediments which are constant- 
ly neutralizing the essential elasticity 
in prices and costs of production, and 


from the excessive burden of taxation 
in various forms, which is stifling 
private initiative and investment, can 
bring goods within reach of con- 
sumers on a larger scale and at lower 
prices. Only then will sound and 
lasting purchasing power and a per- 
manent increase of employment be 
created.” 

While Dr. Trip’s exposition of the 
current outlook has a world-wide 
compass, the underlying facts are so 
largely common to our own economy 
as to give his views added value. 
These views, it is true, add nothing 
new to the position taken by sound 
economists in the United States with 
respect to our present situation, but 
it is often refreshing to have the 
opinion of an outside authority, even 
when he is in agreement. Perhaps 
the point of chief interest in Dr. 
Trip’s remarks is his supposition that 
the current monetary and fiscal mea- 
sures cannot be carried on much 
longer. Fortunately, at a time in this 
country when the subject is at an 
acute stage and is likewise linked 
with increasing governmental inter- 
ference, we are approaching a presi- 
dential election, and thus we have it 
in our power, through the two-party 
conventions, or otherwise, to effect 
a change if we so will. 

From the investor’s standpoint 
Dr. Kemmerer’s views may be said 
in a sense to implement those of Dr. 
Trip, in that Dr. Kemmerer ad- 
dresses his attention to certain of his 


investment problems arising out of 
one of the chief phenomena alluded 
to by the Netherlands economist, 
namely, the monetary and financial 
measures of the current decade. Dr. 
Kemmerer recognizes the danger of 
an inflation arising out of these mea- 
sures and feels, as concerns invest- 
ment funds, that this danger may take 
two forms: (1) a threatened decline 
in the value of the dollar in terms 
of which the invested funds are pay- 
able, (2) a threatened decline in the 
dollar value of all fixed-income bear- 
ing securities through the capitaliza- 
tion of their coupon rates at the ris- 
ing rates of interest that usually ac- 
company a period of inflation. 
Among the inflationary forces 
noted by Dr. Kemmerer as now ex- 
erting an upward push on the price 
level and tending to take up the 
cheap-money slack already created, 
and in some cases to create more 
slack to be taken up, are the follow- 
ing, which, it will be recognized, are 
not entirely distinct, but in some 
cases involve a certain amount of 
overlapping: (1) the devaluation of 
our gold dollar, which increased by 
69 per cent the number of dollars in 
our supply of monetary gold and 
greatly stimulated the world’s pro- 
duction of gold and the inflow of 
gold to the United States from 
abroad ; (2) our silver policy, involv- 
ing, as it does, an enormous expan- 
sion in the circulation of silver cer- 
(Please turn to page 28) 


Solving the Big Board Problem 


HE New York Stock Exchange 

is fishing in all streams to find 
what sort of a fly will woo the public 
back into its creek, but so far it has 
been unable to select just the right 
lure. Now in another effort it proposes 
to undertake a public survey, hoping 
it will succeed in discovering why the 
people act like shy maidens, holding 
aloof from the Exchange’s attractive- 
ness as a security market. The at- 
tempt may be worth while, but it is 
hardly likely to reveal the cause of 
the trading lassitude from which the 
Exchange has been suffering so long. 
The information the survey will un- 
cover is likely to be more critical than 
enlightening, for the memories of the 
severe losses, the public has sustained 
since the 1929 depression hit security 
values, still linger and only a sub- 


stantial and sustained recovery can 
wipe them out. 

Of course, the reconstructed Ex- 
change cannot be held responsible for 
the evils of its predecessors in office, 
but only a few out of every hundred 


Closed 
Saturdays 


During the months 
of July and August, | 
the offices of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
will be closed all day 
Saturday. 


—Louis Guenther, 
| Publisher 


investors know this, so the bulk of 
the replies inspired by any survey 
will be tinged with a feeling of re- 
sentment. The Exchange would 
materially improve its position if it 
embarked courageously on a con- 
structive campaign in which the en- 
tire membership cooperated, selling 
its virtues as national security market 
rather than trying to find out what 
the public thinks of it. Then it 
would reap the maximum benefit 
from any pronounced uplift in trad- 
ing that eventually is bound to 
develop. 

A leader does not ask his follow- 
ing what it thinks of him, but by his 
daring commands its respect. This 
is the type of action the Exchange 
should adopt instead of asking others 
what is the matter with it. 
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Changes in Federal income taxes, abandonment of discriminatory chain store taxation, 
and plans for “fréezing” Social Security taxes at current rates are proof of the growing 
recognition of the far reaching effects of tax burdens upon the volume of business activity 


i’ the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938, total general fund receipts 
of the U. S. Treasury amounted to 
$6.2 billion, with one exception 
(1920) the largest of any year in the 
fiscal record of the country. In- 
ternal revenue collections—consisting 
mainly of income taxes, capital stock 
and excess profits taxes, manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes, pay roll taxes, 
and taxes on estates, gifts, liquors, 
wines, beer and tobacco—accounted 
for $5.6 billion of this total. Despite 
these huge tax collections, and the 
fact that expenditures for the 1938 
fiscal year ($7.7 billion) were well 
below the average for the years 1935- 
1939, the deficit was close to $1.5 
billion. In the 1939 fiscal year re- 
cently ended, total receipts declined 
$574 million, largely because of the 
$452 million drop in income tax col- 
lections, reflecting reduced earnings 
in the 1938 calendar year. Even if 
expenditures could be reduced from 
the $9.2 billion total of the 1939 
fiscal year to an average of around $7 
billion in future years, the Treasury 
will continue to pile up deficits unless 
the income of the Federal Govern- 
ment can be increased. . 


Discouraging Prospect? 


This situation, and comparable 
conditions prevailing in many state 
and local governments, do not hold 
forth much promise of any reduction 
in the total tax load. On the contrary, 
tax collections will presumably have 
to be increased before an approxi- 
mation of balance in the Federal bud- 
get can be attained. This might ap- 
pear to be a rather discouraging 
prospect, in view of the usual ten- 
dency for increases in taxation to 
exert a deflationary effect upon busi- 
ness enterprises. However, a large 
part of the desired increase in tax 
revenues could be obtained through 
a sustained increase in business ac- 
tivity, even if there were no increase 
in rates and no new taxes imposed. 
It is widely recognized that the rates 
on some forms of taxation have al- 


Time for Parole? 


ready been raised to the point of 
diminishing returns. 

A heavy total burden of taxation 
will not necessarily constitute an in- 
superable obstacle to lasting recovery, 
especially if the deterrents raised by 
unscientific and unsound tax meth- 
ods are removed. As stated last week 
(in “The Road To Recovery”’), “fur- 
ther improvement in the methods of 
imposing and collecting taxes will 
tend to increase the incentives for 
new undertakings.” An important 
start in this direction has been made 
in the recently enacted Revenue Act 
of 1940. Beginning with next year’s 
returns, there will be a flat 18 per 
cent levy on the income of corpora- 
tions earning more than $25,000 a 
year. A few years ago, when rates 
were substantially lower, the imposi- 
tion of an 18 per cent corporation in- 
come tax would have been regarded 
as anything but bullish. But it is 
notable that the change from a mini- 
mum of 16% per cent to a flat 18 per 
cent rate has been overshadowed by 
the constructive features of the new 
tax legislation. The undistributed 
profits tax had been so minimized in 
the Revenue Act of 1938 that the 
maximum penalty for the retention of 
earnings was limited to 2% per cent. 
Nevertheless, the complete elimina- 


5 


tion of this tax is regarded as a 
significant accomplishment. The un- 
distributed profits tax was based upon 
the purchasing power theories of cer- 
tain New Deal economists and the be- 
lief that it would increase surtax reve- 
nues from wealthy stockholders. 
However, it proved to be much more 
effective as a deterrent to new capital 
investment and business expansion 
than as a revenue producer. Now that 
the principle has been entirely dis- 
carded, an outstanding irritant has 
been removed. 

Other features of the new Revenue 
Act include repeal of the $2,000 limi- 
tation on capital losses chargeable 
against income, permission to carry 
over business operating losses as de- 
ductions for a two-year period, and 
exemption from taxes (for financially 
weak corporations) of bookkeeping 
profits realized from retirement of 
bonds obtainable at discounts from 
par. These provisions go a consider- 
able distance toward meeting the well 
founded complaints against the un- 
fairness and one-sided nature of the 
Federal tax laws, particularly with 
respect to capital gain and loss regu- 
lations. 


Social Security Relief 


Approval by the Senate of the 
House amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act “freezing” pay-roll taxes 
for old-age insurance at the present 
level for three years is confidently 
expected before the end of the cur- 
rent session. This will forestall in- 
creases in taxes applying to both em- 
ployer and employee, with estimated 
savings to taxpayers of $825 million 
over the three-year period. This 
move is constructive, not only be- 
cause of the demonstrated deflationary 
effect of pay-roll taxes, but also be- 
cause it is a step in the direction of 
a “pay-as-you-go” basis for Social 
Security, which is regarded by most 
economists as much more practical 
and economically sound than the 
theoretical reserve fund plan. 

Among the states and local govern- 
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ments, there are unfortunately many 
instances of discriminatory and puni- 
tive taxation, and it may prove dif- 
ficult to obtain relief from many of 
these local situations which tend to 
discourage the expansion of business 
activity. But the tide has turned with 
respect to one of the most glaring 
instances of uneconomic and repres- 
sive taxation: penalty taxes on chain 
stores. Terminating the spread of 
punitive chain store taxation over a 
period of eleven years, the trend has 
turned in the other direction during 
the first half of 1939. Although more 
than 30 state legislatures considered 
chain store tax proposals, bills of this 
nature were passed in only four states ; 
in each case the measures consisted 
_of extensions or amendments to exist- 
ing laws. Legislatures in eight states 


killed chain store tax measures, and 
in 16 states the tax proposals died 
with adjournment. Three states have 
repealed chain taxes and repealers ap- 
pear to have good prospects of enact- 
ment elsewhere. High courts in Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania have nulli- 
fied discriminatory chain store taxes 
in those states. These developments 
have a significance which extends be- 
yond the interests of those most di- 
rectly affected—investors in chain 
store securities—since they lessen the 
danger of discriminatory taxation in 
other fields. 

Much remains to be done to assure 
that the incidence of the inevitable tax 
burdens will be such as to minimize 
the obstacles to business recovery, but 
at least a definite trend in the right 
direction has been established. It is 


probable that further gains will be 
made in 1940 as a result of a com- 
prehensive study of the entire Federal 
tax structure which is being under- 
taken by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, with the cooperativn of 
the U. S. Treasury and the Joint 
Congressional’ Committee on  In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. In addition 
to the more encouraging trend in tax 
matters recently shown in the House 
of Representatives, hopes for further 
progress toward a sound and com- 
prehensive revision of the Federal tax 
laws may be based upon the frequent- 
ly expressed convictions of Senator 
Harrison, the influential Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the views of the present régime now 
in control of the Federal Treasury 
Department. 


142 Common Stocks 
WV Better-T han-Average Larnings 


All the stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange which 
have shown profits in eight out of the past ten years. 


WO weeks ago there appeared 

a compilation of New York 
Stock Exchange listed common issues 
which have the unique record of 
showing earnings in each of the past 
ten years. In this week’s list of 142 
issues, quality drops a little, but still 


remains materially above the average. 


These are common stocks which have 
been able to show at least some earn- 
ings in eight years out of the past 
decade—a very creditable showing in 
light of the conditions which have 
prevailed since 1929. 


Obviously, the compilation is not 
intended as a recommendation. It is 
factual, and as such should prove of 
value to all investors. (Per share 
earnings are for the calendar year 
unless otherwise indicated by foot- 
notes at the bottom of each page.) 


COMPANIES WHICH REPORTED NOT MORE THAN 2 DEFICITS IN PAST DECADE 


Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Addressograph-Multigraph $3.03 $1.85 $0.68 D$0.50 D$0.22 - $0.62 $1.11 $1.75 $2.59 $1.20 
2.29 0.77 D1.76 0.02 1.52 2.92 2.61 2.97 1.42 0.33 
OOOO LTTE 3.11 4.64 D2.22 1.48 0.50 2.20 2.28 2.52 3.04 2.07 
American Brake Shoe......... 3.71 3.24 1.14 D0.67 0.53 0.83 1.70 2.95 4.01 1.03 
American News ............++. 4.06 2.16 0.89 D1.42 0.60 0.84 1.26 2.61 3.57 1.% 
American Ship Building........ 4.84 5.12 0.21 D1.45 D1.97 1.58 0.04 1.32 3.52 3.36 
American Smelting ........... 10.02 3.77 D2.09 D4.96 0.77 1.63 5.01 6.85 6.54 3.24 
American Sugar Refiining...... 8.40 6.24 3.17 3.01 4.03 3.84 0.94 2.67 2.21 D6.10 
Atchison Topeka & S. F....... 22.69 12.86 6.96 0.55 D1.03 0.33 1.38 1.56 0.60 0.83 
wen 7.66 2.67 0.59 D2.06 0.74 2.49 2.81 4.21 4.40 2.69 
2.57 0.76 0.002 D4.15 1.28 1.98 2.17 2.10 2.17 3.01 
Beatrice Creamery ............ b6.31 b7.31 b7.12 b3.54 bD0.84 bD0.66 b1.31 b0.41 b2.49 b2.54 
Oe ee 3.65 0.57 0.74 D0.76 0.59 0.91 1.51 1.44 1.08 0.07 
2.16 2.03 0.57 D0.51 0.08 0.03 0.43 1.17 1.78 0.11 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass...... 7.43 2.06 0.84 D2.04 4.24 4.31 4.51 4.48 5.03 0,52 
Bore-Warmer ..ccccsccccccocve 3.04 0.84 0.40 D0.36 0.42 1.53 2.95 3.57 3.63 D0.01 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit.. £6.52 £7.69 £8.09 7.48 £7.54 £7.40 £5.72 £5.59 £4.09 £fD1.25 
DOGO cccccasensewsees 3.04 1.03 D0.85 D0.63 0.10 0.92 1.31 3.01, 3.34 1.52 

a—Fiscal year ended January 31. b—Fiscal year ended February 28. c—Fiscal year ended March 31. e—Fiscal year ended May 31. f—Fiscal yeat 


ended June 30. g—Fiscal year ended July 31. h—Fiscal year ended August 31. i—Fiscal year ended September 30. j—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
Fiscal year ended November 30. m—9 months ended March 31. n—13 months to January 31, 1935. r—December 31, 1931 to January 28, 1933. s—Standard 
t—6 months to December 31, 1929. {—Earnings not reported as net income is before depreciation and amortization. 


(Tabulation continued on page 26) 


Oil of New York only. 
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The Stocks to Hold 


OPPER has had a checkered 

career over the past twelve 
months despite the fact that pro- 
ducers’ quotations for the electrolytic 
metal have fluctuated over a range of 
only a cent and a half a pound dur- 
ing this period. Heavy buying oc- 
curred in June and July of last year, 
and after a. temporary lull in August 
the move was continued into October, 
with prices trending steadily upward. 
The foreign cartel removed all pro- 
duction restrictions as of October 15 
and prices of the metal abroad dis- 
played a pronounced sagging ten- 
dency. Domestic buying promptly 
disappeared as consumers, already 
adequately stocked for immediate 
needs, envisioned year-end inventory 
losses; sales in November and De- 
cember were the smallest in over four 
years. 


Price Situation 


But the expected reduction in the 
domestic quotation did not appear. 
Realizing that one price cut would 
merely lead to another, doubting that 
concessions would bring in much ad- 
ditional business and anticipating an 
increase in consumers’ requirements 
as recovery gained momentum, pro- 
ducers stubbornly maintained the 
electrolytic quotation at 11.25 cents 
a pound until April. At that time, 
however, the disparity between do- 
mestic and export prices combined 
with the increase in producers’ stocks 
as a result of small buying forced a 
series of reductions to the 10-cent 
level. With foreign and domestic 
prices practically on a par, produc- 
tion curtailed both here and abroad 
and consumers’ inventories cut to the 
bone, the ground was laid for a major 
buying move. 


The spark which touched it off was 
a purchase of 21,000 gross tons in 
this market by France on June 30. 
The order is reported to have been 
filled at prices ranging as high as 
10.30 cents c.i. Havre, against a 
previous high of 10.10 cents c.if. in 
recent months. This metal is to be 
supplied from foreign mines of Amer- 
ican companies, thus further improv- 
ing the already satisfactory statistical 
position of copper abroad. By July 
5 only Kennecott was still offering at 
10 cents; producers’ domestic sales 
for that day and the next of 19,078 
and 36,051 tons were successively the 
largest since July 1 of last year. De- 
spite two price increases of % of a 


Substantial purchases 
of copper have recent- 
ly been recorded— 
and at advancing 
prices. But there are 
others problems still 
to be solved in this 
important industry. 


cent each July 7, sales amounted to 
85,709 tons—a peacetime record ex- 
cept for two days in 1936. 

The buying volume in the current 
move has already gone well ahead 
of the tonnage involved in the June- 
July splurge of last year. Sales in 
the first ten days of July, which in- 
cluded a holiday and two Sundays, 
have been larger than those for any 
full month since October, 1936; it is 
quite likely that the all-time record 
established then will be exceeded this 
month. Sales of domestic producers 
are benefiting not only from the in- 


7 


creased takings by customers at home, 
but from a further purchase of 29,- 
000 gross tons made by France July 
10—the largest single transaction 
since the World War—the metal to 
come from American mines. 

It is anticipated that demand from 
the important electrical equipment 
and building industries during the 
next six months will be materially 
better than that registered in the last 
half of 1938, while utility and auto- 
motive requirements of the red metal 
are also expected to show some in- 
crease. Estimated output of copper 
and brass products is currently about 
80 per cent higher than was the case 
at the beginning of the year. Pro- 
ducers’ stocks are lower than those 
existing a year ago both in actual 
tonnage and in relation to recent 
and prospective consumption require- 
ments. It is thus conceivable that 
further advances in copper prices may 
occur. 


What Next? 


However, a substantial increase in 
business activity will be required if 
quotations are to go much higher. 
The recent buying wave has been pre- 
dominantly speculative in character, 
representing adjustment of depleted 
inventory positions on the part of con- 
sumers rather than purchases for im- 
mediate needs. Nevertheless, one 
qualification should be made. Domes- 
tic prices have tended to follow for- 
eign quotations in recent years re- 
gardless of supply conditions in this 
country. The sound statistical posi- 
tion of the metal abroad and the pros- 
pect of continued large industrial and 
armament demand in Europe, indicate 
the possibility of further increases in 
foreign prices; such a development 
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could well result in higher domestic 
quotations. 

The benefit to American producers 
of an advance deriving from this 
source is problematical; it seems 
doubtful that much additional buying 
would result, since consumers are 
now well covered for medium term 
needs. But the business already 


Danger 


booked should give a significant boost 
to mining profits, although much of 
the improvement may be postponed 
until the fourth quarter since a large 
part of the recent sales were made for 
October delivery. It should be re- 
membered that the latest buying wave 
started from a 10-cent level ; last year 
a 9-cent price prevailed at the incep- 


High Grade 


tion of the move. Recent develop- 
ments appear to warrant a construc- 
tive attitude toward leading copper 
equities, with Kennecott, Phelps 
Dodge and Magma occupying a 
somewhat more assured position than 
Anaconda, Howe Sound and Cerro de 
Pasco, which are subject to foreign 
political uncertainties. 


Preterreds 


Prices of high grade preferreds have reached unprece- 
dented levels. Holders of these securities face problems. 


T the end of last month, Standard 
Statistics’ price index for 20 in- 
dustrial preferred stocks (converted 
to the equivalent of 7 per cent issues) 
reached 144.1, the highest level at- 
tained since the computation of this 
index in 1910. The average yield on 
this basis was 4.86 per cent. This up- 
ward trend in the preferred stock 
market, which has come on the heels 
of a similar movement in the high 
grade bond market, has given some 
concern to investors. Will the move- 
ment go further? How far? Or would 
it be best to take profits at present 
levels? 


The fundamental reasons for the 
advance are the same as for the bond 
market, a plethora of idle funds seek- 
ing investment, and artificially low 
interest rates as a direct result of the 
Government’s fiscal policies. This 
pressure of investment capital has 
caused an overflow into high grade 
preferreds after the possibilities of 
satisfactory returns were practically 
exhausted in high grade bonds. There 
is no sign yet of any early abatement 
of this situation. As long as the Gov- 
ernment’s policies continue to create 
new funds through deficit financing 
and, on the other hand, pursue a 


hostile attitude toward business, 
these monies will not seek more re- 
munerative employment in new in- 
dustrial ventures. But if historical 
precedents are of value, this situation 
will not last forever, and many stu- 
dents of finance are of the opinion 
that the current trend of easy money 
is near or has already reached bot- 
tom. 

Although a change may be slow in 
developing, when it comes it will 
cause a reversal in the price trend 
of high grade preferreds. Holders of 
callable preferreds have also to con- 

(Please turn ta page 25) 


High Grade Preferred Stocks Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


Non-Callable Preferreds 


Company and Stock: 


CUM. COMV.. 
American Smelting & Refining 7% cum... 
American Snuff 6% non-cum............. 
American Tobacco 6% cum............... 
Corn Products Refining 7% cum......... 
Diamond Match 6% cum. part. ($25 par).... 
Eastman Kodak 6% cum...............-.- 
General Baking 8% cum.................. 
Great Western Sugar 7% cum............ 
Harbison-Walker Refractories $6 cum.... 
Helme (Geo. W.) 7% non-cum............ 
International Harvester 7% cum.......... 
Island Creek Coal $6 cum................ 
Liggett & Myers 7% cum................. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6% cum.......... 
Mathieson Alkali 7% cum................ 
National Biscuit 7% cum................. 
National Lead 7% cum. A............... 
National Lead 6% cum. B................ 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 6% cum............... 
Public Service of N. J. 8% cum........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar 8% cum......... 
U. S. Tobacco 7% non-cum. ($25 par).... 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 8% cum......... 
Vulcan Detinning 7% cum..............-- 


American Metal 6% 


eee 


Callable Preferreds 


Recent Call Recent 
Price Yield Company and Stock: Price Price Yield 

++ 176 —" Abbott Laboratories 44%% cum. conv.... 107 124 3.63% 
sated <7 526 American Brake Shoe 54% cum. conv... 125 132 3.98 
| 153 3.92 Atlantic Refining 4% cum. conv........- 105 110 3.64 
... 151% 3.96 Atlas Powder 5% cum. conv............. 110 117. 4.27 
Caterpillar Tractor 5% cum.............. 100 105 = 4.76 

174 3.45 Cleveland Electric Illuminating $4.50 cum. 107 113% 3.96 
145 5.52 du Pont G66 cum. 125 140 384.29 
166 422 Duquesne Light 5% cum................ 110 4.31 
General Foods $4.50 110 118 3.81 
~~ 3.98 General Motors $5 cum................+- 120 125% 3.98 
--. 158 he Hackensack Water 7% cum. ($25 par)... 26 35% 4.93 
Hercules Powder 6% 1200 132% 4.53 
ae 4.09 International Nickel of Canada 7% cum. 120 135 5.19 
170 4.12 Johns Manville 7% 120 128 5.47 
Minn.-Honeywel! Regulator 4% cum. conv. 105 112 3.57 
3.87 Monsanto Chemical $4.50 cum. A........ 110 3.81 
co ae 4.85 Monsanto Chemical $4.50 cum. B........ 115 121 3.72 
.-. 140% 568 Pressed Steel Car 5% non-cum. ($5 par). 5% 7% 3.33 
Procter & Gamble 5% 10 «427 
5.43 United Biscuit 7% cum. conv............ 110 117s 55.98 
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York Banks 
Holding Own 


VERY three months, with clock- 
like regularity, New York City 
banks make public their statements cf 
condition. Over the past several years 
these have shown three definite 
trends: an expansion of deposits, a 
decline in loans, and a rise in holdings 
of U. S. Government securities. The 
June 30 condition statements—and 
those of March 30—show that the 
current year is following suit. 

Particularly in the case of stock- 
holders, one of the gratifying features 
of the quarterly period that ended last 
month was the spectacle of continued 
dividend coverage by local institu- 
tions. There was one exception— 
National City Bank. But while the 
indicated showing here was 10 cents 
a share, compared with a period divi- 
dend requirement of 25 cents, bond 
profits and récoveries were not taken 
into account. Besides, City’s indi- 
cated net in the first quarter was 53 
cents a share; six months’ results, 
therefore, were more than sufficient to 
cover first half requirements. 

This situation, incidentally, brings 
up a matter that deserves more than 
passing attention from bank share in- 
vestors. When calculating indicated 
earnings from a comparison of quar- 
terly condition statements, (i.e., the 
increase in undivided profits plus 
common dividends paid) it should be 
remembered that bookkeeping policies 
of individual banks vary considerably. 

As illustrated by National City, se- 
curity profits are not always included 
in undivided profits. In the case of 


June quarter statements 
show local institutions still 
covering dividend require- 
ments. Some factors to 
look for in appraising 
results are discussed. 


Manufacturers Trust, interim net is 
presented in the form of “net oper- 
ating earnings,’ which means _ that 
asset adjustments and non-recurring 
items are not taken into account. In 
some instances, reserves are estab- 
lished only against items that are 
definitely of doubtful value ; in others, 
reserves are invariably set up in ex- 
cess of actual requirements. More- 
over, by failing to include in published 
figures extra amounts “realized” on 
assets carried at low values, a bank 
may create “hidden” reserves. Like- 
wise, profits on security operations 
are sometimes used to write down the 
book value of securities heid. 

While studying the appended tabu- 
lation, investors may well ask how it 
has been possible for New York City 
banks to maintain dividend coverage 
in spite of the protracted deflation in 
loans. Much of the answer lies with 
the fact that there have been substan- 
tial increases in holdings of “Govern- 
ments” and other investments. But 
that’s only part of the story. 

For one thing, new earnings sources 
have been tapped over recent years. 
Some of these are: (1) financing of 


personal loans to individuals; (2) in- 
stalment financing ; (3) special check- 
ing account services ; and (4) service 
charges on smaller deposits. Then 
again, operating costs have been 
pared, interest payments on demand 
deposits abolished, and interest on 
time deposits greatly reduced. Also 
noteworthy in this respect have been 
recoveries on loans and investments, 
particularly in 1935 and 1936. They 
are still potential factors. And, while 
on the subject, it is pointed out that 
Chase, Manufacturers and City are 
among those having large assets on 
which recoveries are possible. 

Because of governmental controls, 
low interest rates, concentration of in- 
vestments in Government securities, 
and the drop in loans, bank stocks 
have lost much of their former invest- 
ment standing. Banks, however, still 
perform an essential service. And it 
is not unreasonable to assume that, 
eventually, accelerated business activ- 
ity will augment earnings and lead to 
higher market prices. 

Presently, bank equities do not ap- 
pear to offer maximum profit oppor- 
tunities. But based on prospects for 
continued dividend coverage, long 
term recovery possibilities, and the 
ratio of book values to current market 
prices, existing holdings of the repre- 
sentative issues in this group are 
worthy of retention. Best positions at 
this time appear to be occupied by 
Bank of New York, Bankers Trust, 
Chase, Chemical, Corn Exchange, 
Guaranty Trust and National City. 


A Statistical Glance 


at the Leading New York City Bank Stocks 


Indicated Earnings per Share for Quarter Ended 


Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar.31 June 30 Dec. 31 
Stock: 1938 1938 1938 1938 1939 1939 1938 

Bank of Manhattan.. $0.38 $0.23 $0.28 $0.34 $0.25 $0.21 $23.09 
Bank of New York.. 3.77 5.01 4.71 6.23 4.01 4.09 328.61 
Bankers Trust...... 0.57 0.71 0.77 0.96 0.62 0.63 41.79 
Central Hanover ... 1.40 1.12 1.10 1.38 1.11 1.14 88.13 
Chase National ..... 0.44 0.38 0.58 0.56 0.43 0.37 31.86 
Chemical National .. 0.46 0.58 0.64 0.62 0.57 0.52 37.82 
Corn Exchange .... 1.09 0.88 0.94 1.40 2.17 1.25 45.39 
Guaranty Trust .... 3.16 3.19 3.03 3.85 3.16 3.00 303.12 
Irving Trust ....... 0.13 0.11 0.11 D1.51 0.17 0.16 20.59 
Manufacturers Trust *0.81 *1.01 *0.99 *1,22 *0.98 *0.88 38.95 
National City .,.... $0.28 +0.27 $0.39 $0.35 F0.53 +0.10 $26.02 
New York Trust.... 1.28 1.32 1.43 1.13 1.29 1.29 80.76 


D—Deficit. *Represents “net operating earnings.” 


——Book Value—— 


June 30 Recent Prices Ann. Indicated . 
1939 Bid Asked Div. Yield 
$23.15 16% 18% $0.80 3.4% 
329.71 410 420 14.00 3.3 
42.04 51 53 2.00 3.8 
88.38 97% 100% 4.00 4.0 
31.26 32%, 34% 1.40 4.0 
38.01 46% 48% 1.80 3.7 
47.31 55 56 3.00 5.4 
303.29 259 264 12.00 4.6 
20.61 10% 11% 0.60 5.1 
39.05 38% 40% 2.00 49 
$26.26 26 27% 1.00 3.6 
80.84 . 105 108 5.00 4.0 


tIncludes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
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Ratings are from THe FinaNciaL Worip 
, Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, July 12, 1939 


American Tel. & Tel. A 


Investment status warrants con- 
tinued retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 166 (ann. div., $9; yield, 
5.3%). At currént levels, “Tele- 
phone” has recovered practically all 
of the ground lost following the FCC 
blast in mid-June. As things now 
stand, there is no _ indication that 
Congress will even consider the FCC 
recommendations at this session. 
Meanwhile, the system’s business is 
rising and expectations are that con- 
solidated net will be sufficient to cov- 
er the $9 dividend rate in the current 
year. (Also FW, June 14.) 


Cannon Mills 


Although marketability is some- 
what restricted, shares merit reten- 
tion over the longer term; approx. 
price, 32 (indicated ann. div., $1). 
In line with substantial gains by the 
barometric textile industry so far this 
year, business of Cannon Mills has 
been moving along at a smart pace. 
All divisions—towels, sheetings and 
pillow cases, gray goods, etc.—are 
bettering year-ago levels and 1939 
net should exceed the $2.31 per share 
shown last year. Granted continu- 
ance of present trends, there is every 
reason to expect dividend disburse- 
ments in excess of the $1 indicated 
rate. (Also FW, Apr. 5.) 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Cc 


Now around 12, existing holdings 
of shares may be retained strictly as 
a cyclical speculation. Rather than 
showing sharp expansion, company’s 
business has remained on an even keel 
so far this year. In respect to profits, 
they have been at moderate levels in 
the first half—although it is practical- 
ly certain that there was a balance 
for the common stock in the June 
quarter, compared with a deficit last 
year. Chicago Pneumatic serves 
chiefly the automotive, construction, 


aviation, mining and_ shipbuilding 
trades. Expected acceleration of 
trends in most of these lines should 
benefit results over remainder of the 
year. (Also FW, Mar. 22.) 


Colorado Fuel Cc 


Present positions in the stock, now 
around 14, should be retained only 
by those who recognize the inherent 
risks involved in issues of this type. 
Unless major year-end adjustments 
upset calculations, indications are that 
company operated in the black during 
the final half of its fiscal year, which 
ended last month. Profit, however, 
which is understood to have followed 
more active railroad buying, will 
probably be insufficient entirely to 
offset earlier losses. Nevertheless, 
deficit should be well under that of 
a year ago, when it was equal to $1.78 
per share. 


Continental Oil C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 22, 
shares merit retention in diversified 
lists (indicated ann. div., $1). In 
line with increased sales and higher 
prices for gasoline, second quarter 
earnings of Continental Oil should be 
well in excess of the 15 cents a share 
shown in the first three months. In 
fact, estimates are that June period 
net will at least equal that of the like 


quarter a year ago when it was equiv- 
alent to 27 cents a share. If firmer 
price structure is maintained through- 
out the company’s territory, current 
period results should record further 
improvement. (Also FW, Mar. 29.) 


Electric Storage Battery B 


Shares, now around 28, merit re- 
tention for their speculative income 
possibilities (indicated ann. div., $2; 
yield, 7.1%). While interim results 
are not released, it is understood that 
business in first half was consider- 
ably better than in the like period a 
year ago. An encouraging feature of 
the current operating picture is im- 
proved demand from railroads and 
heavy industries. Demand from the 
carriers is the result of greater use of 
air-conditioning equipment while the 
heavy industries are expanding use 
of company’s batteries in industrial 
trucks. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


General Motors B 


Now around 45, shares are suitable 
for placement of long term invest- 
ment funds (paid $1.50 so far this 
year). June factory sales of General 
Motors made a contra-seasonal gain 
over May and earnings estimates are 
consequently being revised upward. 
Indicated net for the June period is 
now placed in the neighborhood of 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
6 Months to June 30 
1939 1938 
0.3 0.2 
Mow Werk Air Brake.....0c.cccess 0.83 D 0.85 
24 Weeks to June {7 
Consolidated Laundries ........... 0.18 0.1 
General Time Instruments......... 0.18 D 0.65 
Van Norman Machine Tool........ 1.39 2.08 


53 to 3 
Endicott-Johnson 


12 to 


Engineers ys 1.28 0.69 
Puget Sound Power & Light....... ce 4.95 ce 3.59 


7 Months to May 3! 
1939 1938 
Pharis Tire & Rubber.... ....... 
General Tire & Rubber........... 
Eastern Steamship Lines.......... 
12 to April 
Champion Paper & Fibre......... bl 
4 Months to April 0 
National Automotive Fibres....... 
12 Months to March 31 


6 Months to May 3 3i 
5 Months to to may 


Hearst Consol, Publications....... a 10 a 2.98 


a—Class A stock. b—12 months to April 24, 1938. 
c—6% preferred stock. e—52 weeks to May 28, 19 
*—Adjusted to 100% stock dividend. D—Deficit. 
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$1 per share. This would bring first 
half profit up to $2.18 per share, com- 
pared with 66 cents a share in the 
corresponding 1938 period. General 
Motors’ showing, incidentally, will 
be roughly indicative of the indus- 
try’s second quarter profits trend. 
(Also FW, June 21.) 


Industrial Rayon C 


Though obviously speculative, long 
pull positions in shares may be con- 
tinued by those who can afford to 
carry the indicated risks; approx. 
price, 26. Despite the high level of 
shipments during the period, first half 
net of Industrial Rayon will be more 
or less nominal. This, however, is 
largely attributable to costs incident 
to operation of the new Painseville 
(Ohio) plant—essentially a tempor- 
ary factor.. Employing the continu- 
ous process of manufacture, this unit 
will bring lower operating costs at 
the same time that it produces a bet- 
ter quality yarn. (Also FW, Feb. 
22.) 


International Shoe © B 


Shares, now around 32, are suit- 
able for retention, chiefly for income 
(indicated ann. div., $1.50; yield, 
4.6%). Tangible evidence of the im- 
provement which has taken place in 
the shoe industry was recently seen 
in company’s report for the six 
months ended May 31. Reflecting an 
increase in sales and absence of in- 
ventory write-downs, profit for the 
period was $2.8 million, or 84 cents 
a share. In the like period a year 
ago, earnings of $635,000 were equiv- 
alent to but 19 cents a share. Pros- 
pects are that full year net will re- 
main ahead of 1938 levels—particu- 
larly if shoe prices are raised in the 
current year. (Also FW, Apr. 5.) 


Lerner Stores B 


Shares, recently quoted at 28, are 
not overvalued from the standpoint 
of current earning power; retention 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings | 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Curtis Publishing pf.....C toC+ 
Outlook favors earns. upturn 
Goodrich pf. ....cccccece C+ to B 
Good dividend margin indicated 
Kroger Grocery ......... C+toB 
Sales up and profit margins 
maintained 
Sunshine Mining ....... C teC+ 
Beneficiary of silver price rise 


is warranted (ann. div., $2). Re- 
flecting its strong position in the re- 
tail trade field, sales have been scor- 
ing good increases thus far in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. With improved profit 
margins now the rule, net for the six 
months to July 31, is expected to ap- 
proximate $1.50 per share; in the 
like 1938 period, per share compara- 
tive was $1.05. Over recent years, 
lines have been greatly diversified— 


a move that has contributed to great- 
er stability. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Mesta Machine C+ 


While obviously speculative, reten- 
tion of shares is warranted for longer 
term market recovery; recent price 
30 (paid $1.25 so far this year). 
Buyers were impressed with news 
of a substantial Soviet contract and 
Mesta shares showed increased ac- 
tivity at rising prices last week. The 
order, under which company will 
construct a rolling mill in the Soviet 
Union, is the largest Soviet transac- 
tion ever placed in the United States. 
Amount involved is around $6 mil- 
lion, which will bring a bulge in 
Mesta’s unfilled order backlog and 
assure a high rate of operations for 
some time. (Also FW, Feb. 15.) 


Niles-Bement-Pond B 


Recently quoted at 50, shares are 
suitable for retention as a cyclical 
speculation (paid so far this year: 
50 cents in cash and 5% in United 


Aircraft stock). With bookings hav- 
ing outrun shipments so far this year, 
unfilled orders are understood to be 
around $2.4 million at the present 
time, compared with $1.9 million at 
the beginning of the year. Expansion 
reflects a gain in domestic business 
and continued buying by foreign 
sources. Niles is slated to move into 
a new plant this fall and facilities 
there are expected to bring a num- 


ber of operating economies. (Also 
FW, Apr. 26.) 
Servel C+ 


Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained as a long term specula- 
tion; recent price 16 (ann. div., $1). 
In keeping with the trend -of house- 
hold equipment sales in general, re- 
frigerator sales have been running 
well ahead of like 1938 levels. In ad- 
dition, Servel officials are understood 
to be pleasantly surprised at the 
ability of volume to resist seasonal 
declines. Company did not do as well 
as expected in 1938, when earnings 
were equivalent to 86 cents a share. 
But recovery this year is expected to 
boost fiscal year net to around $1.25 
per share. (Also FW, June 14.) 


C+ 
When normal markets prevail, 
shares represent one of the more at- 
tractive speculations in the auto ac- 
cessory group; recent price, 23 (paid 
50 cents so far this year). Although 
shipments to motor car manufac- 
turers were lower in the second quar- 
ter, this was made up by larger sales 
in the company’s aircraft and servic- 
ing divisions. Since latter activities 
carry relatively wider profit margins, 
income during the second period was 
probably sustained at around the first 
quarter level ($1.07 per share). With 
1940 model preparations under way, 
third period results should be satis- 
factory. (Also FW, Mar. 22.) 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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Competitive 
Bond Bidding 


Is it more desirable for a corpora- 
tion to stick with a banking house, 
with which it has established strong 
financial connections, when the mat- 
ter of new financing comes up, or 
is it better to open negotiations for 
competitive bidding? This issue-has 
been raised again in a letter to the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis from the silk stocking under- 
writers, Morgan Stanley & Company 
—who in association with Kuhn Loeb 
& Company have handled the busi- 
ness of the corporation—in which 
they withdraw as bankers in order 
not to embarrass it in the anticipated 
decision to open the new security 
flotation to other bidders and let the 
highest offer take the issue. 

Morgan Stanley advanced reasons 
why financing in this public manner 
is a disadvantage for the corporation 
and for investors also. But it is dif- 
ficult for the outsider to see how it 
would be. Municipalities have long 
followed this practice with the result 
that they are able to sell their bonds 
on most favorable terms. To claim 
that any single firm is in a better posi- 
tion to judge the tempo of the market 
and arrive at more favorable terms is 
to claim superior judgment on its 
part, rather a difficult contention to 
maintain. 

What probably has peeved Morgan 
Stanley to the point of making the 
stand it takes and attempting to up- 
hold it by specious arguments, is that 
it had put in considerable work in 
formulating financial plans for the 
corporation, which involved some ex- 
pense, only to find it would also have 
to take its place among other bidders. 
Of course this is not fair. Since they 
will not bid, to remove any ill feeling 
the Terminal Railroad might reim- 
burse them for the preliminary work 
done. It would cast oil on troubled 
waters. 


Revolt in 


the WPA 


In their attitude towards the WPA 
legislation as amended by Congress, 
providing a uniform work-month of 
130 hours, labor organizations have 
run amok by authorizing the bene- 
ficiaries of this relief to walk out. 
Such a strike was fantastic in the 
first place, for in dealing with the 
Government they were dealing with 
an employer who is above the law, 
and a situation which is beyond the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
mediate. 

Only Congress is vested with the 
power to change the law in accordance 
with the wishes of the unions, which 
have grown fat on their newly acquired 
power. The unions hold that placing 
relief on the basis of uniform hours 
opens the doors for private employers 
to demand lower wages than now pre- 
vail, a most silly contention since no 
union man needs to work on relief 
if he can find other employment, and 
furthermore relatively few relief pro- 
jects impinge on private construction. 

When the Government designed its 
work relief measures it did so to give 
employment to idle labor rather than 
deal out doles. It felt it would main- 
tain the respect of the worker when 
he realized he was giving some return 
in honest labor for the compensation 
received. The taxpayers are provid- 
ing the funds, though directly they 
receive no benefit from it other than 
the feeling that they are doing more 
than their bit to alleviate the idleness 
among workers resulting from the 
depression. Hence this strike has no 
justification whatever, and for labor 
to make an issue out of the hours of 
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work, the public will consider as 
ingratitude. Labor cannot afford to 
place itself in such an unfavorable 
position, for it will forfeit a great deal 
of the prestige it has gained. 

Is this another case where too 
much power has gone to the head? 
It appears so. 


Our Own 


Dictator 


If anyone is so childish as to be- 
lieve we have no dictators he should 
disabuse himself of this foolish 
thought. All he needs to do is con- 
template the action of John L. Lewis, 
the tousled Mussolini-chinned labor 
leader. If he cannot have his way, 
like a bull in a china shop he will 
just ruin the whole works if it is 
within his power, and not even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can stop him. 

The President wanted peace in the 
ranks of labor, but impudently Lewis 
says “no,” unless it is on his own 
terms. So the house of labor remains 
divided and industry continues im- 
paled on the spit while this dissen- 
tion continues. What more fitting 
picture of a dictator can there be than 
Lewis and his acts furnish? Over the 
question of a closed shop, in which 
wages or hours had no concern what- 
ever, Lewis succeeded in tying up a 
large part of industry for more than 
a month, throwing thousands of peo- 
ple needlessly out of employment and 
forcing on the nation a financial loss 
running into hundreds of millions. 
Even his own miners had to take it 
on the chin so he could gain his per- 
sonal ends. 

But this spirit of absolutism with 
which Lewis is infected may in the 
end prove his undoing, for the Ameri- 
can people will not tolerate any one 
man jamming up their business ma- 
chinery so as selfishly to exploit his 
dictatorial powers. He will discover 
he is standing on feet of clay. 
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Stock Speculation 


Chapter XXII 


What Ten Questions Should Be Asked 
About Every Stock Before Buying? 


66 OUNT ten first!” is a familiar 

admonition that finds its 
parallel in the field of investment. 
Before rushing blindly into a stock, 
the prospective buyer should make 
it a practice first to ask at least ten 
questions. Merely “asking” the ques- 
tions, however, is only half the battle. 
The rest consists in the ability to an- 
swer them with the intelligence that 
comes of basic knowledge. 


When an admirer asked one of 


England’s greatest portrait painters 
what he mixed his colors with, the 
reply was, “With brains, sir!” And 
so with these ten questions. But here 
the “brains” may very well be an 
understanding of what has gone on 
before in this series—and what is yet 
to follow. 


First—logically enough, this ques- 
tion asks, In what type of industry is 
the company engaged? There are 
three to recognize: Growing, static, 
and decadent. In the first category 
are the comparatively youthful indus- 
tries (aviation, air-conditioning, plas- 
tics, etc.) ; in the second, those which 
have reached apparent maturity but 
give no signs of senility (automobile, 
cigarette, etc.); and finally, those 
which have entered a definite down- 
trend (manufactured ice, coal, etc.). 
Obviously, the last-named should be 
avoided. 


SEconD—and as a_ corollary— 
What position does the company oc- 
cupy in its industry? Conservatism 
suggests placement of funds in stocks 
representative of leading, or at least 
long established, companies. The 
corporate newcomer is apt to be en- 
tirely too unseasoned. Then there is 


the marginal unit to consider—not 
bad when things are booming, but 
nevertheless entailing an  unwar- 
ranted degree of speculative risk. 


TuHirp—Is the financial position 
adequate? If current assets do not 
afford a sufficient margin of protec- 
tion over current liabilities there is 
raised a danger signal; this is like- 
wise true of a net working capital 
ratio significantly below industry 
average. Also worthy of note is cash 
and equivalent, which should be 
ample to meet the normal needs of the 
business. 


FourtH—How has the earnings 
record been? Earning power of the 
business cycle stocks is characteris- 
tically erratic and few issues in this 
category are suitable for income pur- 
poses. They do, however, afford 
maximum profit opportunities when 
trends are running in the right direc- 
tion. But do not confuse inherent in- 
stability of a given company or in- 
dustry for cyclical status. 


FirtH—What is the dividend 
status? If income is sought, the 
stock under consideration should have 
a record of stable payments over the 
past ten years at least. Dividends of 
cyclical issues, of course, should 
show a reasonable correlation with 
earning power. As a general observa- 
tion, distinguish between disburse- 
ments from earnings and disburse- 
ments from either surplus or “non- 
recurring” sources. Finally—and this 
is a matter that seldom receives suf- 
ficient attention—check up on possible 
dividend restrictions arising from 
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bank loans, funded debt, the articles 
of incorporation, etc. 


S1xtH—How good is the manage- 
ment? Corporate pilots should be ag- 
gressive as well as capable. Examine 
the company’s operating record in 
comparison with leading units in the 
same industry; then contrast it with 
the experience of business as a whole. 
If the company has definitely held its 
own—to say nothing of advancing 
ahead of its group—there is little 
more that can be asked. In respect 
to honesty, this is not so susceptible 
to analysis. But if there is any doubt 
concerning the management’s in- 
tegrity, do not hesitate to shun the 
stock. 


SEVENTH—What is the nature of 
the capitalization? Generally, the 
outstanding income situations repre- 
sent those companies having essential- 
ly simple capital structures. Watch 
for impending maturities; when not 
adequately provided for, they can 
easily undermine the fundamental 
position of a company’s stock issues. 
Also notable is the proportion that 
prior obligations bear to common 
stock outstanding—in other words, 
the “capital leverage” factor. This. 
will be discussed fully in Chapter 24. 


E1gGHTH—What degree of market- 
ability does the stock possess? Mani- 
festly, ability to turn an equity into 
cash on short notice is an advantage 
worth having. Before buying, there- 
fore, it is well to determine whether 
or not a stock is listed on a recog- 
nized securities exchange. But a 
word of caution. Despite listing on 
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the New York Stock Exchange, for 
instance, there are many issues that 
are not traded in for a week or more 
at atime. To a large measure, mar- 
ketability will depend upon the num- 
ber of shares outstanding plus the 
nature of their distribution among 
investors at large. 


NintH—What is the price of the 
stock? In this regard, it is manifest- 
ly illogical to blanket security analysis 
with a price-earnings ratio such as 
“ten-to-one.” “Growth” stocks, for 
example, may sell at a much higher 
ratio. And deservedly so, for their 
profit possibilities are better-than- 


_tive purchaser ? 


average. On the other hand, an 
equity representative of a decadent 
industry might not be considered 
cheap even if quoted at a price of 
five times reported earnings. Care 
should be taken, moreover, to deter- 
mine whether market price is “over- 
discounting” an anticipated improve- 
ment in profits. 


TENTH—The last question is of 
signal importance: Does the stock 
meet the requirements of the prospec- 
This goes back to 
the fundamental problem of whether 
the individual wants to invest or 
speculate—or both. Where chief de- 


pendence is upon investment income, 
cyclical issues should be avoided. But 
where the primary aim is capital ap- 
preciation—and assuming that the 
necessary risks involved can be com- 
fortably assumed—then concentration 
of funds in income-producing stocks 
is clearly contrary to purpose. For 
a fuller appreciation of this last point, 
the prospective purchaser should read 
—initially or once again—Chapter I 
of this series. (See FW, Feb. 1, ’39.) 


x 
Editor’s Note: Chapter XXIIJ— 


“Depreciation — The Accountant's 
Delight” will appear soon. 


Much Do— 
Little Done 


N illuminating diagnosis of the 
present conditions prevailing in 
the building industry has come to 


our attention in the address Bror | 


G. Dahlberg, President of the Celotex 
Corporation, recently delivered before 
The Harvard Business School Club 
in New York. First pointing out the 
industry’s present situation, with its 
inhibitions all along the line—high 
costs of materials, labor and capital— 
this keen and candid observer then 
paints a picture of its position in the 
world of tomorrow once these ob- 
structions are intelligently swept 
away. Strangely enough, Mr. Dahl- 
berg dissects the handicaps in lines 
almost parallel to those followed by 
Thurman Arnold, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who has attacked the 
industry on grounds of excessive costs 
which he says have interfered with its 
widespread expansion despite the fi- 
nancial encouragement the Govern- 
ment has provided. 

The Government economist Isador 
Lubin has declared there is room in 
this country for 500,000 homes each 
year for the next ten years, or a total 
of five million homes; yet these new 
homes are not being built, because 
their costs are beyond the reach of 
the average income earner. Com- 


pared to Mr. Dahlberg’s estimate, this 
is very conservative for he asserts 
that if the country bestirred itself in 
getting the homes the people should 


—Finfoto 


Bror G. Dahlberg 


have and what they could create if 
they only would, there eventually 
would be a call for something like 
twenty million new homes or family 
units. And to fill this demand there 
would be needed for many years the 
efforts of everybody willing to work. 
In connection with this assertion we 
are reminded how Great Britain 
originally pulled itself out of the 
trough of depression with a building 
program of cheap homes which pri- 
marily was launched by the govern- 
ment, but became so profitable to all 
concerned that private industry took 
over the job. 

What England did could be done 
here. A _ real building boom here 
would duplicate for America the re- 
sults of the widespread expansion 
that followed the growth of the mo- 


tor industry once it got into mass pro- 
duction. It would open another fron- 
tier to replace those geographic fron- 
tiers that have already been devel- 
oped. 


As Mr. Dahlberg points out, 


neither labor, manufacturers nor cap- 


ital would suffer if the cost of new 
homes could be brought within the 
reach of the mass of the people, for 
the fast and continuous turn-over 
would keep them all fully employed. 
“Multum in parvo” is the principle, 
and large businesses like the motor 
and utility industries have discovered 
that the largest profits emanate from 
mass production at low prices to con- 
sumers. 

We cannot refrain from compli- 
menting Mr. Dahlberg for his pene- 
trating study of his own industry, his 
refreshing courage in pointing to its 
obstacles and his intelligent sugges- 
tions of how the industry could rem- 
edy them if its component elements— 
labor, material manufacturers and the 
bankers upon whom the financing de- 
pends—could act in unison, for as he 
concludes “there is so much to do 
and so little done.” By cutting its 
own gordian knot the building indus- 
try would soon turn its back upon 
what little has been done so far, tak- 
ing advantage of its opportunities to 
start on the much which must still 
be done, thereby opening the door of 
the rich world of tomorrow. 
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July 19, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Market breaks out of rut on the up-side accompanied 


by larger trading volume. 
adequate basis for continuation of the movement. 


NUMBER of factors combined at mid-week 

to create a material improvement in senti- 
ment, and stock prices were not slow to respond. 
The Fourth of July holiday week, which has often 
ushered in a period of summer dullness in im- 
portant lines, this year has been followed by a 
vigorous snapback by general industry, and there 
is growing realization that the business picture 
in the months ahead is likely to be similar to that 
of 1935 when—despite failure of a spring rise to 
develop—the second half year witnessed marked 
expansion in virtually all lines of activity. 


T the present time, business is in good posi- 

tion to continue its gains for a number of 
months, at least. Although production has been 
running at depressed levels, consumer demand 
has held up remarkably well with the result that 
the general inventory situation is distinctly 
healthy. Contributing in large part to manu- 
facturers’ reluctance to speed up operations have 
been the dangers of warfare abroad and the fears 
of what Congress would do that might be inimical 
to business interests. Now, European war clouds 
seem to be lifting and Congress is about to go 
home. Although Congress is leaving behind it 
much that should be done to clear away past mis- 
takes, it has to its credit some accomplishments 
of a constructive nature and countless gestures 
showing that the tide of opinion again is running 
in the direction of business encouragement. 


HE occurrence of labor troubles will not, -of 
course, do anything to speed the process of 
business revival. But no difficulty is likely to be 
experienced in replacing the WPA strikers. And 
the automobile industry is in a period of seasonal 
curtailment, with reasonable assurance that the 


Fundamentals afford 


strikes there will terminate early enough so that 
production of the forthcoming models will not be 
significantly delayed. As an important offset to 
these temporary disturbances is the fact that pub- 
lic opinion is becoming less and less sympathetic 
with the tactics of the labor unions, and this can- 
not help but result in the future in more peaceful 
industrial conditions than we have been having 
in recent years. 

OT only have the fundamentals been build- 

ing up into a favorable picture, but the pat- 
tern of the stock market itself has been encourag- 
ing. As previously pointed out, a protracted 
period in which the volume of transactions re- 
mains low, and prices fluctuate within a very nar- 
row range, frequently precedes an important 
market move, the break-out determining the di- 
rection of the next important move. We appear 
to have witnessed just that, with the further en- 
couraging fact that volume has expanded with 
the advance. 


LTHOUGH the trend of stock prices ap- 

pears again to have been established in an 
upward direction, the movement is not likely to 
continue without interruption and investors should 
not be disturbed by the technical reactions that 
will probably be seen from time to time. And 
while the non-dividend paying and more specu- 
lative type of stocks usually show the best profits 
in an advancing market, selected issues of a more 
solid calibre—such as have been frequently rec- 
ommended in recent months—can be expected to 
share adequately in the general improvement and 
conservatism suggests that these continue to rep- 
resent the bulk of one’s invested funds.—Written 
July 13; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Trend Things 


Inflation ? 


Throughout the world in recent years, the gold 
value of monetary units has been reduced on the 
expectation that commodity prices would rise, 
and private enterprise be thereby stimulated. 
When this failed to produce the desired results, 
government expenditures were increased with 
consequent rapid growth in budgetary deficits, on 
the supposition that this would make private busi- 
ness revive in short order, and that then budgets 
would be brought into balance. This policy has 
not had the result expected either, but there has 
been little disposition to bring expenses down to 
the levels of income. Qualified students of eco- 
nomic and monetary trends feel that this process 
cannot long continue without a serious inflation 
arising out of these measures. Thus, although 
inflation may in the end~be avoided, nevertheless 
those who have an excessively large proportion 
of their total funds in bonds are “betting” on a 
fairly stable price level at a time when the pros- 
pects are that we are facing serious inflation. 
And those who hold only an “inflation hedge” 
type of equity also are taking undue risks, for 
even if inflation develops, its actual appearance 
may be a long way off. Thus, a more than ordi- 
nary degree of diversification seems the best in- 
vestment policy in times like the present. (Details 


on page 3.) 


Taxes: 


Recent trends in taxation have been encourag- 
ing to business. As outlined on page 5, a far step 
forward was taken when the undistributed earn- 
ings tax was repealed, and the tide seems to have 
turned also in the matter of state discriminatory 
chain store taxation. Progress has also been made 
in the manner in which corporations may figure 
their Federal income tax with respect to inven- 
tories. Formerly, the “first in, last out” method 
was obligatory. Now, if they so desire manufac- 
turers and merchandisers may use the “last in, 
first out” principle. In other words, in figuring 
earnings, the cost of the last raw material pur- 
chase may be used on goods manufactured subse- 
quent thereto. For most companies that adopt this 
procedure the result will be a smoothing out of 
earnings fluctuations. Marketwise, this will be 
an advantage in times of falling commodity prices, 
but in periods of rising raw material values it 
may result in the reported figures not disclosing 
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the full measure of earnings improvement which 
has actually occurred. 


Building : 


Volume of new building contracts awarded (as 
reported by F. W. Dodge) for last month was 
the lowest since February, and showed a gain of 
only 15 per cent above the level of June of 1938. 
Looked at as a whole, the first half of 1939 made 
a very encouraging showing, with a rise in volume 
of 31 per cent. But broken down month by 
month, the rate of gain has been diminishing, as 
shown by these figures: January, 28 per cent; 
February, 85 per cent ; March, 32 per cent; April, 
49 per cent; May, 9 per cent; June, 15 per cent. 
Observers look for no serious recession in build- 
ing activity in the second half of this year, allow- 
ing for seasonal trends, but some of the spectacu- 
lar comparisons with a year ago shown in recent 
months are not likely to be repeated. Prospective 
drive for lower building material prices would, if 
successful, naturally affect profit margins. But if 
pressing adjustments are also made in other di- 
rections the ultimate result would be larger 
aggregate earnings. 


Market Opinion: Building supply company 
shares do not currently occupy a better-than-aver- 
age position. But over longer range, earnings 
should justify substantially better-than-present 
prices, and retention of the more advantageously 
situated issues is warranted. 


Aviation: 


Estimates are that the U. S. aviation manufac- 
turers last year turned out around $150 million 
worth of products, about $70 million of which 
was exported. Output attained a new high record, 
despite the fact that business in the second half 
fell off sharply, accounting for only about 44 per 
cent of the year’s total. At the present time, U. S. 
Government orders alone which are in sight 
amount to more than all of last year’s sales (al- 
though obviously all of this business will not be 
concentrated in a 12-month period). Observers 
currently look for 1939 total business to show a 
gain of around 40 per cent over the 1938 level, 
and earnings should of course rise considerably 
more. On the basis of recent backlog compared 
with 1938 sales, the following are among those 
companies which occupy the best positions: 
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Boeing, Douglas, Curtiss-Wright, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin and North American. 

Market Opinion: Prospective earnings over 
the not too distant future amply support the rather 
liberal ratios of stock prices to recent earnings 
which characterize the aviation manufacturing 
company shares, and retention of the better situ- 
ated issues is warranted. 


Copper: 


The price and demand situation for copper has 
taken a decided turn for the better in recent weeks, 
bringing a buying move of more extensive pro- 
portions than any witnessed since October, 1936. 
This has resulted in a price increase from the 
10-cent level to 10.25 cents. The benefit to pro- 
ducers is obvious, and justfies a constructive atti- 
tude toward the equities of leading units in the 
field. However, it is doubtful that a sustained 
upsurge in price and demand will be witnessed 
unless we are to see a vigorous business recovery 
movement. (Details on page 7.) 


Rail Equipment: 


Based on orders placed in the first half of the 
year, the railway equipment industry is experi- 
encing gains in its various divisions of from 13 per 
cent to more than a hundred per cent. Of course, 
these gains come from a low level, and for most 
companies will not mean much more than a rise 
from red ink to the break-even point. During the 
January-June period, 152 locomotives were or- 
dered, against 75 in the same 1938 six months; 
freight cars, 9,077 vs. 8,024; passenger cars, 135 
vs. 107. The higher levels at which traffic is ex- 
pected to run during coming months should help 
sustain business during the remainder of the year, 
and if the proposed “lending” legislation should 


be passed by Congress it too would help to some 
extent. 


Market Opinion: Substantial profits are not in 
sight for the rail equipments this year, but im- 
provement over 1938 results will be seen. This 
together with longer term prospects warrants re- 
tention of equipment issues. 


Coal : 


Despite the strike that tied up the bituminous 
industry last spring, 162.6 million tons of bitumin- 
ous coal were produced in the first six months of 
the year against 151.8 million tons in the corres- 
ponding period of 1938. Supplies are becoming 
unwieldy, and in anthracite also, stocks above 
ground have been increasing at a rapid rate in 
recent weeks. Anthracite price cutting is active, 
and some of the larger mining companies are plan- 
ning to curtail production this month. 


Market Opinion: Coal company equities re- 
main fundamentally unattractive, and should be 
avoided. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 
Copper Industry—Enjoys biggest buying wave in 
three years. 


Carloadings—Maintaining high levels. 


Rayon Industry—June rayon shipments run at high 
for year; first half shipments at record peak. 


Utility Industry—House-Senate conferees vote re- 
strictions on use of TVA funds; submission of con- 
ference report to Congress next step. 


Neutral Factor: 


Steel Industry—Operations fail to recover all 
ground lost by holiday interruption. 


Negative Factors: 


Washington—Senate Committee's vote for delay on 
neutrality may force extended session. 


Automobile Industry—Strike at General Motors’ 
tool and die plants ties up production schedules. 
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Comments on Recommended Issues 


Current Recommendations 


HE complete list of active recommenda- 
“ tions appears on this page every other 
week. Any additions or deletions which are 
necessary in the meantime will be duly out- 
lined, with reasons for the changes given. 
On alternate weeks, the page is devoted to 
factual reports such as those included in the 
accompanying items on this page. 


Champion Paper, deb. 43s,1950: 


Reports are that company has been negotiating 
with banks for sale of $6 nfillion in 1% to 3% 
per cent serial notes, due in from 1 to 7 years; 
and with insurance companies for issuance of $7 
million in first mortgage 434s, maturing in from 
9 to 15 years. Proceeds from the sale of these 
obligations would be applied to retirement of exist- 
ing debenture debt, which currently approximates 
$10 million, and to construction of an addition to 
its Houston (Texas) pulp mill.. Amount remain- 
ing after these expenditures would be used for 
general working capital purposes. The debenture 
434s, 1950, are redeemable at 105. (Those deben- 
tures known as the “1938 issue” are redeemable 
at 10234.) (Approx. price, 10414.) 


Consolidated Coppermines: 


According to latest reports, production of Con- 
solidated Coppermines in the first six months this 
year was at the annual rate of 44 million pounds 
of copper. This compares with an aggregate out- 
put of some 40.1 million pounds in 1938. Demand 
and price structure for copper were satisfactory 
in the first half and earnings are understood to 
have exceeded like 1938 levels. The current 
month, however, is making an even better show- 
ing in respect to red metal price and demand. 
Thus if current trends are reasonably well sus- 
tained, some quarters look for earnings equivalent 
to 30 cents a share in 1939 (before depletion). 
Last year, per share net was 20 cents on the same 
basis. (Approx. price, 6.) 


Crane Company: 


Provided mid-year inventory adjustments are 
not seen, company should report earnings suf- 


(18) 


ficient to cover preferred dividends for the 12 
months ended June 30. Although interim reports 
are not available, indications are that operations 
in the first half of 1939 were profitable, compared 
with a loss in the like period a year ago. Led by 
a sharp expansion of sales of plumbing supplies 
for use in residential building, aggregate volume 
over the past six months has shown improvement 
over corresponding 1938 levels. Prices, while 
still somewhat depressed, are firmer and special 
concessions to retain business have not been re- 
sorted to as frequently as last year. Because of 
the British armament program, cperations of com- 
pany’s English subsidiary are running at a higher 
rate than the domestic organization. (Approx. 
price, 22.) 


Engineers Public Service: 


For 12 months to May 31, last, company re- 
ported a net profit of $4.8 million, equivalent to 
$1.28 per share after providing for preferred divi- 
dends. This compares with a profit of $3.8 mil- 
lion, or 69 cents a share, in the corresponding 
period a year ago. At around $4.3 million, gross 
revenues showed a year-to-year gain of slightly 
more than 4 per cent in May. This marks the 
fifth successive increase in gross this year over the 
like month of 1938. Thus far in the current year, 
results are reflecting expansion of demand in ter- 
ritory served plus better control over costs. It 
may also be noted that, because of capital leverage 
factors, common share results are magnified dur- 
ing periods of rising earnings. (Approx. price, 
11.) 


Radio Corp. $3.50 pfd.: 


In June, for the sixth successive month, Na- 
tional Broadcasting System increased its time sales 
over the like 1938 month. Year-to-year gain in 
June was 5.7 per cent, while net increase in the 
first half was 7.5 per cent. Company reports that 
recent introduction of television sets in New York 
and Philadelphia has had little apparent effect on 
the market for radio receiving sets. At the pres- 
ent time, portable, low-priced battery sets are 
leading the radio sales market. Company recently 
introduced a new line of streamlined sound repro- 
ducing equipment which is understood to have 
met a favorable reception from the trade. Thea- 
tre equipment business, however, is relatively in- 
active at this time. (Approx. price, 65.) 
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Byun a steadily tightening drum, evidences of im- 
proving business activity finally broke the lethargy 
that has gripped the stock market. On Wednesday, for 
the first time in almost two months, volume flirted with 
the million-share mark and equities scored one of the 
broadest advances since early spring. 


RADERS found plenty of reasons to buy stocks. 

Dramatized by a large purchase of the French Gov- 
ernment, copper sales on this side of the water mounted 
sensationally and reached the highest levels in around 
three years. In the stock market, this was good for 
gains of 1 to 4 points in the shares of leading red metal 
producers. Another bright spot was action of the Senate- 
House conferees in placing definite restrictions on the 
use of TVA funds. Additionally, well sustained trends 
in several heavy goods, as well as consumptive, lines 
contributed to the better feeling. 


B* recording another advance last Wednesday, the 


utilities made it ten in a row. The last time this 
section of the list registered a decline was on June 29. 
Since that time, gains have been moderate but persistent. 
An outstanding performer in this group last week was 
Commonwealth & Southern preferred. Following news 
from Washington of a restricted TVA, the shares moved 
into new high ground for the year on increased volume. 


NCIDENTALLY, the familiar utility average is now 
less than two points away from its 1939 maximum. 
Compared with either the industrials or the rails, this is 
a stellar performance. It is well to remember, however, 
that action of the utility shares has been abnormally de- 
pressed beginning with 1932. In 1931, for example, high 
for the utility average was 73.40. Since that time, the 


and Otherwise 


peak has been 37.73, in 1933. At the mid-point last week, 
the comparative figure was 24.80. In other words, over 
the past eight years the utility group never enjoyed the 
market buoyancy of either the industrials or rails. 


|» SO far as potential economic leadership is con- 
cerned, the building industry has been redeeming it- 
self this year. From the standpoint of stockholders, how- 
ever, there has been some disappointment over failure 
of earnings to show greater gains. Explanations have 
been offered, but they are not wholly satisfactory. Mean- 
while, building shares have not been bright stars in the 
market firmament over the past few months. 


HE long expected strike in General Motors’ tool and 

die plants broke out ten days ago and will probably 
delay introduction of 1940 models. At this point, no 
hardship is anticipated for the company as a result of the 
tie-up. With a danger signal having been whipping in 
the labor breeze for some time, factory shipments were 
maintained at a high level. These, together with stocks 
already in the field, should be sufficient to take care of 
dealers until the new models come through. 


D ESPITE failure of steel operations to rebound more 


strongly after the Independence Day holiday, steel 
stocks found little difficulty in rising with the general 
trend. This was undoubtedly inspired by the fact that 
recent shut-downs for mass vacation periods in the indus- 
try had a great deal to do with the current showing. It 
might be observed, though, that prolongation of the 
General Motors’ strike—which is purely a jurisdictional 
dispute between rival unions—may affect deliveries of 
sheets and strips—Written, July 12. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JULY 11, 1939 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Aviation Corporation ....... 71,400 4 eo 
41,700 395% 4034 +1% 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 37,900 68 71% +3% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 36,900 291% 30% +1 
General Motors ............ 30,500 4236 43% +1 
Anaconda Copper .......... 29,800 22% 24% 
Sunshine Mining ........... 26,000 934 «'11% +1Y% 
& 23,900 45 45%. +% 
Kennecott Copper .......... 23,300 31% 33% +2 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 


Stock Traded Open’ Last Change 


Commonwealth & Southern 23,100 1% 1% +% 
General Electric ............ 23,000 33% 35% +1% 
Engineers Public Service.... 22,100 10% 10% + % 
International Nickel ........ 19,900 46 46% +¥% 
Willys-Overland ............ 19,300 1% 1% + % 
Safeway 16,500 39% 424 +2% 
Celanese Corporation ....... 16,100 22% 22% +¥% 
Consolidated Edison N. Y... 15,900 30 31% +1% 
Montgomery Ward ........ 4854 51% +2% 


Woolworth (F. W.)......... 
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for Future Reference 


909 American Airlines, Inc. 935 Chesapeake Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (ARA) Data revised to July 12, 1939 onamnings and Price Range (CHK) 
9 40 Incorporated: 1927, Maryland, as the 80 
Data revised to July 12, 193 30 Fence manens Chesapeake Securities Corp. Present title 60 ones aones____t 
Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Office: 20 i adopted in 1927; articles of dissolution 40 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: First 10 filed on February’ 13, 1939. Office: Cleve- 0 
Wednesday following third Tuesday in 0 $2 land, Ohio. Numb ‘_ of stockholders 0 
April. Number of stockholders (March SS es (April 3, 1939): 3,1 % 
23, 1939): about 19,500. $2 Capitalization: (Punded debt 190,73 EARNED PER SHARE $4 
a ai stocK (no par)...... 
1931 ‘32 “34 °35 ‘37 1938 1931 ‘32°33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 '37 1938 


Business: Operates passenger, mail and express routes be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles linking such intermediate 
cities as Washington, Nashville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Indianapolis. Also serves 
Boston and northern N.-Y. cities. Operating 6,700 route miles 
and serving 57 principal cities of the U.'S., company has be- 
come the largest domestic air transport unit. Passenger 
revenues account for some two-thirds of total receipts. 

Management: Under aggressive leadership. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at the 
end of 1938, $1.6 million; cash, $959,047. Working capital ratio: 
3.1-to-1. Book value of the capital stock, $3.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments have been made on the capi- 
tal stock. 

Outlook: The indicated longer term growth possibilities of 
the routes served, prospects of higher mail-pay and close con- 
trol over operating costs suggest satisfactory earnings 
progress over the longer term. 

Comment: Stock sells largely on the basis of long term 
growth possibilities. 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 

Price Range: 

135% 132% $22 32 


*Period from May 13 to December 31. t¢For three oe ended March 31, 1939. 
tNew York Curb. §New York Stock Exchange to July 1 


133 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


earnings and Price Range (BO) 


Data revised to July 12, 1939 


1 
80 
incorporated: 1827, Md. and Va. Office 60 
at Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting: 3rd 40 
20 


PRICE RANGE 


HoH Hos 


EARNEO PER SHARE $2 


0 
$2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 


1931 °32 °33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 1938" 


Monday in November. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1937): 45,960. 
Capitalization: Funded debt. .$670,132,870 
*Preferred stock (4% non-cum. 
588,632 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)... .2,562,953 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the important trunk line railroad systems, 
operating some 6,440 miles of track between points on the 
Atlantic seaboard and the middle western centers. 

Management: Under leadership of Daniel Willard, long iden- 
tified with this road. 

Financial Position: Has large floating debt. Net working 
capital deficit end of 1938, $8 million; cash, $8.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 0.75-to-1. Book value of combined preferred 
and common stocks. $118.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid 1900-1919, 1923- 
1931. Regular preferred payments up to March, 1932; none 
since; none on common since December, 1931. 

Outlook: Although operations will continue to reflect changes 
in the level of industrial activity, favorable railroad legisla- 
tion and success of the debt adjustment plan are necessary 
if this carrier is to solve its pressing financial problems with- 
out resort to the courts. 

Comment: The numerous uncertainties beclouding the in- 
termediate term outlook place both classes of stock in a highly 
speculative position. 


EARNINGS RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 933 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share...... 84 ps2. ps 6 $0.85 D$1.20 D$6.04 
Price Range: 

37% 34% 18 26 40 11 *8% 


*To July 12, 1939. 


Business: Primarily a holding company for Chesapeake & 
Ohio stock; also owns a relatively small block of Pere Mar- 
quette. C. & O. holdings amounts to 16.7% of the outstanding 
stock, following first liquidating dividend. 

Management: Messrs. Bailie, Bradley, Dickinson, Hollister 
and Murphy, directors on date of dissolution, are now the 
trustees in control. 

Financial Position: Because liquidation is under way, the 
usual ratios are not computed. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments in each year from 1927 
to 1938. Liquidating dividend of 6/10ths share of C. & O. paid 
December 19, 1938. All distributions are liquidating dividends. 

Outlook: Present plans call for complete liquidation of 
Chesapeake Corporation within three years, but it is im- 
possible to forecast when the process will be terminated, in 
view of difficulty in ascertaining tax liabilities. 

Comment: Pending completion of liquidation, the shares 
may be regarded as representing a relatively short term, in- 
direct, commitment in Chesapeake & Ohio common stock. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 1934 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.. ‘1 $3.09 $4.07 Pre $5.45 2.21 
Dividends paid.... -50 2.00 2.50 2.88 3.00 3.00 4.70 #3190 
- Price Range: 20% 52% 48% 1% 

6 100 90% 48% *25 
4% 14% 34 34 50 40 20 “ie 


*To July 12, 1939. 


No. 276 Consolidated Cigar Corporation 
Data revised to July 12, 1939 


Earnings and Price Range (CGR) 
Incorporated: 1919, con- 50 


solidation of a b p Office: 40 PRICE RANGE 
730 Fifth Ave. New York City. Annual 30 
meeting: First Monday in March. Number 20 
of stockholders (March 15, 1939): Com- 10 


bined preferred, 2,226; common, 2,248. . ee 


$6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ None 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*Prior preferred (64% cum.)..71,354 shs 
2 
1931 ‘32 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 


tPreferred (7% cum. $100 par). shs 
Common (nO 000 shs 


*Redeemable at $105 a ty par $100. 
tRedeemable at $110 a share 

Business: Ranks among the leading cigar manufacturers; 
bulk of income is derived from cigars retailing for ten cents 
and more, “El Producto” and “Dutch Masters” being in that 
classification. “Harvester” “La Azora” and “Lovera” are com- 
pany’s leading 5-cent brands. 

Management: Handicapped by conditions in its field. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $13.3 million; cash, $2.2 million; marketable securi- 
ties $125,000. Working capital ratio: 18.1-to-1. Book value of 
common. $21.86 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1923. 
Liberal payments on common, 1927-1931; nothing from 1932 to 
1937. Resumed in 1938; no present regular rate. 

Outlook: As long as bulk of production continues in the 
10-cent and higher brackets, benefits derived from sporadic 
gains in 5-cent cigar consumption will be relatively small. 

Comment: The two preferreds usually sell on a high yield 
basis; common is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. — Total dends Price Range 
36 D$0.10 $0.06 $0.46 $2.00 244%— 3% 
Per D 0.45 D 0. 0.19 D 0.97 None 19 —8 
BORE sccccnse D 0. 3 0.006 0.13 0.41 0.2 None 13%— 5 
D 0.34 D0O.24 D 0.29 0.28 D 0.59 None 114%— 7 
ee D 0.29 D 0.03 0 0.82 0.54 None 9%— 8 
ae D 0.17 0.18 0.07 0.85 0.93 None 18%— 4 
SEER ncccees D 0.10 0.14 0.02 0.80 0.86 0.75 10%— 4 
D 0.12 eves *0.75 *8%— 5% 


*To July 12, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men ho 


Your Corporations 


Tide Water 
Assoc. Oil’s 
President 
William F. 
Humphrey 


ORN in 

California 
—grew up in 
early San 
Francisco. .. . 
Attended Santa Clara University and 
the University of California Law 
School (LL.B.). . . . Started prac- 
ticing law, first as a member of the 
bar in California; then in Nevada— 
later admitted to practice before the 
U. S. Supreme Court and Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. . . . Elected di- 
rector of the old Associated Oil Com- 
pany in 1925, became its chief counsel 
less than a year later and chairman 
of the board and president after that. 
... Has been president of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company since 1933; 
supervised consolidation of operating 
subsidiaries with holding company in 
1936. . . . Total assets in 1933, $188 
million ; last year, $202.7 million. . . . 
A profit has been reported in every 
year, except one, since the organiza- 
tion of the company—unbroken divi- 
dent record since resumption of pay- 
ments in 1935. Primary outside in- 
terest: Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco, Sports: golf and swimming. 


—Blackstone 


National 
Gypsum’s 
President 
Melvin H. 

Baker 


ON ofa 
Tennessee 
Final educa- 
—Finfoto tion: two years 
at Carson and Newman College, 
Jefferson City, Tenn... . Earliest 
job: salesman for sash and door com- 
pany in South. .. . Came to Buffalo, 
N. Y., as salesmanager for Beaver 
Board Company in 1913.... With a 


small group of associates, organized 
the National Gypsum Company in 
1925, becoming its vice-president— 
elected president in 1929... . With 
one plant and total assets of $3 mil- 
lion in 1926, company has shown an 
unusually rapid growth to fifteen 
plants, strategically located through- 
out the U. S., and total assets of $16.4 
million. ... Has never failed to show 
a profit since 1930, an anomaly of the 
depression. Calls business his hobby, 
but is keenly interested in civic af- 
fairs as president of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. Favorite 
sports: golf and hunting. 


Firestone 
Tire’s 
President 
John W. 


Thomas 


FARMER 
boy, born 
in Tallmadge, 
Ohio, where he 
first attended 
the township school.... Won a 
scholarship to Buchtel Academy, 
then worked his way through what 
is now Akron University (Ph.B.). 
. . . Earliest job: in chemical labora- 
tory of B. F. Goodrich Company. .. . 
Joined The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company as chief chemist in 
1908; was appointed superintendent 
in 1911 and elected to the board of 
directors in 1916. . . . Three years 
later he became vice-president and 
general manager of the entire com- 
pany—his elevation to the presidency 
followed in 1932 on the retirement of 
Harvey S. Firestone, the founder of 
the business. . . . During his 31 years 
with the company, Mr. Thomas has 
seen the organization expand from 
one small plant and a handful of em- 
ployees to a worldwide organization 
employing many thousands. . . . Sales 
in 1919 totaled $2 million; last year, 
$141.9 million. Principal outside in- 
terest: company employee recreation 
activities. Favored sport : golf. Father : 
two sons and three daughters. 


—Finfoto 


Facts— 
Not Claims... 


—To be sure of results, 
the advertiser today must 
place his message before 
people who have the 
means to buy. 


THE FinanciaL 
is read for information 
and advice about invest- 
ments. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that 
people who have funds to 
invest also have money 
for their personal wants. 


Since the subscribers rep- 
resent larger than average 
investors it follows that 
they comprise mainly the 
higher income groups— 
executives, administra- 
tive and professional 
men. 


A readership of such high 
calibre represents buying 
influence, buying leader- 
ship, buying potential- 
ities out of all proportion 
to their numerical meas- 
urement. 


Investments, services and 
products of sound worth 
advertised in THE 
FINANCIAL WorLD reach 
the most substantial pres- 
ent-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
THE FINANCIAL WorRLD’sS 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. 
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CHARTS bs) 


FOR INVESTORS 


“THE STOCK PICTURE” (Revised to 
July 1, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Month- 
ly Charts—each chart 25 x 3% inches— 
covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and 80 Leading N. Y. 
Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each 
chart plots Monthly High and Low Prices 
from Jan. 1, 1932, to July 1, 1939. A 
valuable aid in studying past perform- 
ance and probable future price trend of 
each stock. Revised bi-monthly. Send 
$50.00 for one year’s charting service; or 
$10.00 for July issue, in paper cover. (Ask 
for sample chart and list of 800 stocks 
charted.) 

-——e 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS 
of 201 Leading Stocks, for the past 18 
months—weekly tops, bottoms, trends, re- 
sistance points, and volume instantly. In- 
cludes: important statistics, Transparent 
Work Sheet, ratio ruler and instructions. 
Next 12 monthly_ issues with 18-year 
Cycle Charts, plotting each year’s High 
& Low of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart 
of weekly Dow-Jones Averages for 18 
years, $25.00. July issue now ready, $3.00 
(Sample charts and list of 201 stocks free) 
(Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or 
Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio..... for only $8.50) 
e 

“THE DOW THEORY” (1932), by 
Robert Rhea, leading living authority on 
Dow’s famous theory. You read every 
day about the movements of Dow-Jones 
Averages, but what do they mean to you? 
This book explains development of this 
idea, what it means and its usefulness as 
an aid in forecasting stock price trends. 
Includes Wm. P. Hamilton’s many 
editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages, 

$3.50 
(We can also supply “Graphic Charts of 
Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail Aver- 

ages,” 1897 to 1939, $12.50) 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any 
phase of business or the stock market, 
prepared free on request. 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘New 6-AVERAGE WALL CHART 


a \\) Pictures all market trends 1921 to 
SKA date, including Coolidge boom, 

\ 1929-32 crash, recent advances, de- 
\ = clines. Shows weekly ranges on 3 
\) Dow-Jones, 40-Bond, 2 British aver- 


) 


_ ages. Accurate, comprehensive, authori- 
tative. Size 22x42”; arithmetic scale. Specify 
Z rolled or folded for desk use. Price $1.00, postage 

prepaid. Securities Research Corp., 100 Milk St., Boston. 


DIVIDENDS 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE” 
July 7th, 1939. 
HE Board of Directors on July Sth, 1939 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.62 
far share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumu- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable on the 15th day of August, 1939 to 
stockholders of record at the close of. busi- 
ness on the 28th day of July, 1939. Checks 

will be mail 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


CONTINENTALCAN COMPANY, lac. 


The third quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
Payable August 15, 1939, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 25, 1939. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


Bond Market Digest 


e HE rally in bond prices gained 
momentum; volume of transac- 
tions increased and good price gains 
were recorded in most sections of the 
market. Several utility, issues, in- 
cluding the actively traded Brooklyn 
Union Gas bonds, reached new highs. 
But exceptions to the trend were fair- 
ly numerous, especially among specu- 
lative rail issues. Some of the latter 
were affected by fading prospects for 
rail legislation during the current ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Bankers’ Fees 


Private sales of large issues of 
bonds to institutional investors have 
been the target of much criticism in 
investment banking circles, but the 
bond houses are not always left out 
in the cold on such deals. In the re- 
cent private sale of $114.5 million 
Commonwealth Edison first 3%s, the 
largest of the numerous transactions 
in which a group of insurance com- 


panies has taken the entire issue, the 


investment bankers who had handled 
the company’s previous bond flota- 
tions received a commission of one- 
eighth of one per cent for their serv- 
ices, or $143,125. This looks like a 
good day’s work; although the rate of 
compensation was low in comparison 
with that received on public sales, it 
may be assumed that the expenses 
chargeable to the transaction were 
also much smaller. 


Cheadier Bill 


Inability to compose the differences 
between the House and Senate 
versions of the Chandler Bill, de- 
signed to facilitate railroad debt ad- 
justments, casts doubt upon the pros- 
pects for success of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Lehigh Valley plans. 
Senator Wheeler stated last week that 


‘there was little prospect of completing 


any important rail legislation at this 
session. Minority holders of Penn- 
sylvania & New York Canal & Rail- 
road bonds, a guaranteed issue of the 
Lehigh Valley which matured April 
1, 1939, have obtained judgment in a 
New York court for full payment of 


the principal. (Under the plan, the 
maturity is extended ten years.) The 
decision will be appealed to a higher 
court, but the question of minority 
demands for payment of interest and 
principal will continue to be a trouble- 
some one for both the B. & O. and 
the Lehigh Valley unless statutory 
protection of the nature of that af- 
forded by the Chandler bill can be 
obtained. Under the terms of the 
Lehigh Valley’s readjustment plan, 
settlement of the suits would prob- 
ably nullify the substantial progress 
which has been made, since payment 
of the $66,000 principal amount in- 
volved in the litigation would necessi- 
tate like treatment for all holders of 
the $8.5 million issue. Unless a late 
agreement upon the Chandler bill can 
be reached before adjournment of 
Congress, or during a special session 
in the fall, the ability of these roads 
and others in similar position to avert 
bankruptcy proceedings will again 
come into question. 


N. Y. Legals 


Despite the reenactment of “mora- 
torium”’ legislation, close to $900 mil- 
lion railroad bonds have been dropped 
from the New York legal list because 
of inadequate 1938 earnings. The 
July 1 revision by the New York 
State Banking Department shows 
the removal of bonds of the Boston 
& Maine, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
Northern Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific. The total of rail bonds included 
in the list was only about one-third 
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that of 1931. As a result of amend- 
ments to the provisions of the bank- 
ing law governing legal investments 
for savings banks and trust funds, a 
few hundred millions of utility and 
industrial bonds have been added to 
the list during the past two years, but 
the new additions do not go far 
toward compensating for the decima- 
tion of the rail section. 


N. O., Texas & Mexico Bonds 


On June 30, Federal Court au- 
thorization was obtained for another 
interest payment on the bonds of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and 
funds are now on deposit with the 
New York paying agents for that 
purpose. The following coupons 
should be forwarded for collection: 
April 1, 1935, coupons on the Series 
“A” and “B” bonds; August 1, 1935, 
coupons on the Series “C” and “D” 
bonds; a half-year’s interest is also 
being paid on the non-cumulative in- 
come 5s. This is the second 1939 dis- 
bursement, similar payments having 
been made last February. These 
bonds, which are quoted in the low 
30s, are regarded as among the more 
attractive speculations in the reor- 
ganization rail group. 


Utah Power & Light 5s 


Earnings of Utah Power & Light 
have shown only moderate improve- 
ment in the current year, but fixed 
charge coverage is quite satisfactory 
and the first 5s, 1944, have moved up 
from the low 90s to a price range be- 
tween par and 101. The company’s 
territory shows some diversity be- 
tween industrial and agricultural en- 
terprises, including important sugar 
beet growing areas, but the rate of 
activity in copper mining is the most 
important single influence. Conse- 
quently, earnings are importantly af- 
fected by sharp changes in the rate 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
British American Oil Co. 
$222,000 Sep. 1,’39 
Empire Electric Co. 
gen. & A 6s, 1952 Entire Dec. 1,’39 
Co. America At 
Baltimore 5 year 4s, 1942 Entire Aug. 7,’39 
— & Michigan Electric 
Co. Ist & ref. 5s, 1955.. Entire Sep. 1,'39 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. lst B 3%s, 1965 Entire Sep. 6,'39 
—— Co. 1st conv. 4%s, 
100,000 Sep. 1,°39 
Safe Harbor Water Power 
Corp. Ist 4%s, 1979....... 92,000 Aug. 4,’39 
St. Charles Hotel Co. (New " 


Orleans) lst 5%s, 1945.. 
San Diego First National Co. 
coll, tr. 5%s, 1943........ 
t Co. conv. 3%s, 


Entire Oct. 2,’39 
Entire Aug. 1,'39 
500,000 Sep. 1,'39 
200,000 Aug. 10,39 


Virginian "Corp. ‘coli. “tr. 


Pennies For Wings 


Tue voice of a friend. Reassuring words from father, 
mother, son or daughter. A hurried call for aid in the 
night. You cannot set a price on such things as these. 


Yet this is true — telephone service is cheap in this 


country. No other people get so much service, and such 
good and courteous service, at such low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the 
New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
San Francisco. 


of copper consumption, and are sub- 
ject to rather marked declines in 
periods of slack industrial operations. 
Fixed charge coverage declined from 
1.61 times in 1937 to 1.46 times re- 
quirements in 1938. However, the 
major trend has been upward since 
1933, despite substantial rate reduc- 
tions, which have helped to build up 
the residential load. The bonds offer 
a better yield than many other 


‘medium grade utilities, and merit con- 


sideration by investors who are in- 
terested in obligations of that type. 


Overseas Factor 


LTHOUGH domestic business 

has gained, trade reports are 
that foreign buying has been behind 
the recent spurt in the machine tool 
index. It is said that Russia has 
been a big buyer here and has placed 
additional orders since the first of 
June. England, with her armament 
program moving at a feverish pace, 
is another foreign power whose inter- 
est in the American machine tool 
market continues. 
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Plastic Parade 


Bright spot in plastics during the 
past week came in the revelation that 
Marathon Paper Mills would soon 
start making the lowest cost plastic 
material yet—to sell at a nickel a 
pound, compared with upwards to a 
half-dollar for some plastics now be- 
ing used. . . . Rayonier has two new 
pulps to boast about—(1) a wood 
pulp that has been tested to replace 
cotton linters in the acetate process 
of rayon manufacture and (2) a new 
pulp for making transparent cellulose 
(cellophane). . . . Far-fetched it may 
seem but “glass” band instruments 
may be next—duPont’s “Lucite,” a 
transparent thermo plastic, is> being 
moulded into clarinets. . . . The 
youngsters also have not been for- 
gotten in the plastic parade—Ohio 
Plastic is making plastic “jacks” in 
a variety of colors and quite an im- 
provement they are over the old cast- 


iron type. 
Food Foibles 


Armour’s new all-purpose meat, 
“Treet,” which can be sliced cold, 
baked, fried or roasted, has made a 
big hit in intial tests—it took the 
company over three years to make 
this something more than just an- 
other canned meatloaf. . . . American 
Home Products will round out the 
“Clapp” baby food line now that it 
has control of the company—first will 
be an infant dessert, pineapple-rice 
pudding with raisins. . . . Standard 
Brands will try to capture part of 
the dog food field by featuring its 
“Fleischmann’s High-Vitamin Yeast” 
for all kinds of pooches—it has been 
discovered that many pets do not itch 
from fleas but from the lack of vita- 
mins in their diets. 


Razors Electra 


Not content with its progress elec- 
tric shaver-wise Remington Rand 
will next offer a double-header, an 
electric razor with two cutters—the 
whiskers that the first blade misses 
are said to be clipped by the trailing 
cutter. . . . Rolls Razor, a primary 
sufferer of electric shaver competi- 
tion, will make a strong bid to recov- 
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er its share of the business in the fall 
—its new “Viceroy,” a non-electric 
dry shaver which was recently intro- 
duced successfully in England, will 
make its bow in U. S. at $20.... 
Coming also is an electric-iron razor 
which “cuts” the beard by burning— 
the George R. Ewald Company claims 
that this is the closest shave yet. 


Movte Sidelights 


Loew’s, Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Warner Brothers, R.-K.-O. Colum- 
bia, Educational and Disney are par- 
ticipating in the new Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., which will supply 
film features to schools—a 320-page 
catalogue of films for classroom use 
is being sent to the 5,000 schools 
which have sound projectors. ... 
Metro-Goldwyn’s “Wizard of Oz” 
and Paramount Pictures’ “Gulliver’s 
Travels” are two children’s films that 
are expected to provide new charac- 
ters to compete with Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, et al, during the com- 
ing Christmas season—a host of toy 


manufacturers have already signed up . 


for licenses. 


Transportation Topics 


The new de luxe all-day coach 


flyer of New York Central will go 
into daily service between New York 
and Chicago on July 28—dubbed the 
“Pacemaker” it will feature the ser- 
vices of the “Twentieth Century” 
Pullman, but a half-hour slower and 
meals at 50 and 75 cents. . . . Some 
idea of the expansion of the passen- 
ger transport systems may be ob- 
tained by the free meals that are 
served en route—United Air Lines, 
for instance, expects to serve more 
than a half a million lunches and din- 
ners during 1939. 


Automotive Incidentals 


The newest latex rubber cushion- 
ing for automobile seats, mattresses 
and furniture, introduced by Good- 
rich under the tradename of “Aircell” 
is an improvement over previous 
sponge cushions—this type is porous 
on all surfaces and with 250,000 air 
cells in each cubic inch, it is cooler 
and springier. . . . “Homing Horns” 
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are next for automobiles—Sparks- 
Withington has two so far to serve 
the East and West: (1) a musical 
sequence from the song “Sidewalks of 
New York” and (2) a combination 
of notes that sound out “California, 
Here I Come.” .. . That new midget 
automobile of Crosley Corporation 
may next be called a “motorized mor- 
ris chair” or “touring toolbox’”—in 
addition to department stores, the 
car will also be merchandised through 
several furniture chains and _hard- 
ware stores. 


New Names 


The new tradename “Trossach”’ has 
been adopted by American Viscose 
as the generic term for fabric made 
of rayon and wool blended as a 
heather mixture—the name is made 
available to any textile or clothing 
manufacturer who utilizes this mate- 


rial... . “‘Frizz”’ has been selected as 


the name for the new kind of ice 
cream prepared by Ice Cream Prod- 
ucts, Inc.—this ice cream is packed 
in milk bottles and can be delivered 
by the regular milkman. . . . “Diver- 
sifier” describes the new automatic 
playing card mixing machine which 
will deal four hands of bridge in a 
few seconds—made by the Rolkow 
Company, the apparatus will first be 
sold to clubs, hotels and institutions. 


Odds and Ends 


Hecker Products enters the soft 
drink field through the acquisition 
of the Pa-Pi-A Corporation—the new 
subsidiary will make a beverage de- 
rived from the papaya melon... . 
R. H. Macy will open its annual knit- 
ting contest this year to men for the 
first time—any type of garment can 
be entered. . . . Madison Square Gar- 
den begins to see the possibilities in 
all-girl soft ball teams—exhibitions 
of women’s indoor baseball games, 
now being featured two nights a 
week, may be extended into the fall 
months. ... Knott Hotels may be one 
of the first hotel chains to install the 
new machine which makes around 
600 ice cubes per minute out of live 
steam—what an opportunity to 
utilize some of the steam that is be- 
ing given off in the national capitol. 
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Dividends Higher 


W HILE stock market volume in 
June was down as compared 
with a year ago, dividends were up. 
Disbursements declared during the 
past month came from 1,452 com- 
panies and approximated $265.3 mil- 
lion. In June a year ago, 1,400 com- 
panies declared dividends aggregating 
some $261.1 million. 


DANGER IN PREFERREDS 


Concluded from page 8 


sider the possibility of early redemp- 
tion. Investment houses report that 
many such calls are contemplated, 
awaiting only more propitious con- 
ditions in the new financing market. 
Based on present prices, a loss equiv- 
alent to at least one year’s dividend 
would be sustained by owners of the 
callable preferred stocks included in 
the list (on page 8) in case of re- 
demption. 

Prices of issues in the non-callable 
list are not held down by the “ceil- 
ing” which the redemption features 
of redeemable issues afford, and thus 
it is here that the most substantial 
premiums over par value will be 
found. Any material rise in interest 
rates would, of course, be accom- 
panied by a corresponding decline in 
market prices for these stocks. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Concluded from page 11 


Walgreen C+ 


Operating record and prospects 
warrant retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 22 (paid and declared so 
far this year, $1.15). Walgreen re- 
cently made a new high for the year 
and is now selling at around its best 
levels for the past two years. Buy- 
ing was inspired by the 40-cent quar- 
terly dividend declared a short time 
ago, which compared with previous 
payments of 25 cents a share. The 
higher payment was not entirely un- 
expected since it is justified by cur- 
rent earnings. With sales expanding 
and with costs under better control, 
per share net was 87 cents in the six 
months ended March 31, compared 
with 51 cents in the like period a 
year ago. 


STUDEBAKER SALES 
EXCEED ENTIRE YEAR 


1938! 


Tremendous public demand for 


Studebaker Champions, Commanders and 


Presidents moves Studebaker up to 9th place 


in national registrations! 


F you want proof that there’s 

plenty of opportunity for in- 

dependence in American business 
—here it is! 

Studebaker, the Great Inde- 
pendent of the automobile indus- 
try, has just completed a spectac- 
ular six months of progress. 


Factory deliveries of Stude- 
baker automobiles, commercial 
cars and trucks for the 6-month 
period from January 1 to June 
30 this year were greater in vol- 
ume than for the 12-month period 
from January 1 to December 31 
of last year. 


In national passenger car regis- 
trations, Studebaker moved up 
from 13th place in 1937 to 10th 
place in 1938 to 9th place for the 
first 5 months of 1939—and, ac- 


cording to latest available reports, 


to 8th place for May, 1939. 


Studebaker’s June and second 
quarter were the largest since 
1928. Studebaker has added 
nearly 700 substantial new deal- 
ers since March 1, 1939. 


Studebaker is progressing be- 
cause Studebaker is operating on 
a program that gives the public 
the modern kind of transporta- 
tion it requires—at a profit to 
everyone concerned! 


And yet, Studebaker’s progress 
is essentially conservative, too. 
Studebaker is moving ahead only 
as fast as well-organized manu- 
facturing and marketing facilities 
permit. Watch Studebaker break 
still more records throughout the 


rest of 1939! 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
The Great Independent... Founded 1852 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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COMPANIES WHICH REPORTED NOT MORE THAN 2 DEFICITS IN PAST DECADE 


Continued from page 6 


Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
California Packing ............ b$6.38  $b6.16  b$0.09 bD$5.02 bD$4.68 b$4.28  b$3.36 b$2.63 b$4.92 b$2.87 
Caterpillar Tractor ............ 6.16 4.63 0.72 D0.86 0.16 1.94 3.16 5.23 5.24 1.41 
Ee ee ee 1.00 0.07 D0.84 D0.95 3.32 1.25 1.99 2.25 2.04 0.26 
§4.94 §1.87 §0.11 D0.61 D0.08 §0.50 §0.88 §1.22 §5.07 §2.92 
BS PP errr 4.93 0.05 0.48 D2.58 2.78 2.19 8.07 14.25 11.66 4.32 
TTS ee 1.71 2.53 0.74 D2.65 2.05 1.55 1.41 5.53 0.72 1.29 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ....... 4.03 3.64 2.65 D0.78 0.08 1.18 1.32 1.27 D0.35 1.77 
Cellins & Aikman............. b1.85 b1.73 b0.92 b1.02  bDI1.71 b1.52. bD0.30 b6.28 b8.16 b3.85 
Columbia Pictures ............ £3.18 £4.08. £2.06 £2.07 £2.73 £3.80 £6.61 £4.00 £3.26 £D0.07 
Commercial Credit ............ 4.36 2.03 1.80 D1.56 1.52 4.12 5.60 6.08 7.10 4.60 
Commercial Solvents .......... 1.51 1.07 0.84 0.51 0.88 0.89 1.02 0.85 0.60 D0.11 
Commonwealth & Southern... 0.69 0.60 0.40 0.18 D0.01 D0.05 0.01 0.13 0.18 0.08 
es 8.23 4.72 0.81 0.83 D0.52 0.06 0.61 0.74 0.35 0.20 
Consolidated Cigar ............ 9.46 5.86 5.04 0.46 D0.97 0.26 D0.59 0.54 0.93 0.86 
Cons. Film Industries......... 3.41 2.50 0.96 0.12 0.21 0.22 0.53 0.23 D0.37 D0.34 
1.67 179 1.61 0.65 D0.34 D0.16 0.02 0.56 0.30 0.56 
0.95 0.11 D1.62 D1.77 0.18 1.42 1.57 1.97 2.28 0.04 
190 0.05 D2.54 D0.30 0.18 1.02 1.57 1.78 2.98 1.00 
0.86 0.65 0.34 0.14 0.06 D0.15 0.14 0.34 0.41 
Crown Cork & Seal............ 1.77 2.39 0.80 D1.06 1.51 2.41 4.02 3.66 2.16 1.37 
j4.14 35.03 j3.06 j0.70 j2.64 j3.56 j1.35 j2.65 jD5.04 jD7.56 
Doehler Die Casting........... 4.19 0.04 0.04 D1.38 0.60 1.99 2.40 3.19 3.46 0.19 
e2.52 e2.56 eD0.72 eDO81 e1.20 e1.91 e1.01 e1.02 e2.06 e0.70 
ee CEE Pape en 5.15 2.09 0.37 D1.04 0.55 1.44 2.65 3.43 3.65 0.03 
3.56 D1.38 D1.42 0.006 0.05 0.45 0.58 0.48 0.68 0.75 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... t0.91 2.49 2.69 1.29 1.90 2.72 3.60 1.76 3.00 3.30 
2D2.23 20.69 20.70 gD0.15 £5.88 25.05 27.12 25.42 23.81 
Firestone Tire & Rubber..... j3.27. jD0.65 j0.40 j1.07 jD0.21 j0.71 31.53 j3.28 j1.27 
1.11 0.07 D0.26 D2.56 0.47 0.79 1.96 1.75 1.50 1.21 
Florsheim Shoe “A”........... j5.88 j4.18 j1.05 jD1.09 j1.08 j0.93 j1.48 j2.60 j2.32 jl.14 
Food Machinery .............. i2.24 i2.05 i1.05 iD0.20 i0.01 i1.15 i2.54 13.30 14.11 11.55 
General Motors ............... 5.44 3.31 2.01 D0.21 1.72 1.99 3.69 5.35 4.39 2.17 
General Printing Ink.......... 0.79 0.80 0.62 D0.04 0.37 - 066 - 097 1.36 1.32 0.62 
General Railway Signal........ 8.25 7.07 3.33 1.55 D0.51 D1.50 1.75 0.17 1.58 0.85 
General Refractories .......... 8.51 7.12 0.79 D3.89 0.36 1.73 1.44 3.47 3.20 0.30 
General Tire & Rubber........ k3.19 k1.27. kD0.80 k0.03 k0.53 k1.15 kD0.66 k2.53 k1.24 k1.97 
Granite City Steel............. 5.75 2.59 1.28 0.05 1.99 1.01 2.43 0.75 0.66 D0.86 
Great Western Sugar.......... b3.74 b2.644 bDO86 bD1.15 b0.84 b2.98 b2.62 b2.48 b3.53 b3.08 
a2.68 a4.03 a2.38 a2.52 a0.75 a0.24 aD092 cD014 1.79 
Harbison-Walker ............. 3.52 2.52 0.77 D0.57 0.42 0.77 1.20 2.42 2.17 0.41 
Hercules Motor ............... 3.65 1.24 1.05 D0.42 0.25 0.69 1.29 1.39 2.32 0.55 
Hershey Chocolate ............ 7.76 7.99 3.73 4.72 4.06 5.53 5.39 3.51 D0.49 4.17 
Holland Furnace .............. c4.85 c3.64 c3.67 c0.41 cD5.76 cD0.40 m1.97 2.89 2.90 2.53 
Hollander (A.) & Son......... 1.18 1.44 2.86 D0.97 1.04 1.05 0.85 2.75 0.91 0.96 
§7.38 §4.09 §1.20 §D0.16 §1.75 §3.57 §4.94 §5.32 §10.03 §4.45 
nas 10.50 4.72 D0.32 D3.17 0.01 2.97 3.50 6.42 9.83 5.20 
7.63 9.76 5.42 1.05 D2.77 0.14 3.11 6.54 8.05 3.12 
Int’l] Nickel of Canada......... 1.47 0.67 0.22 D0.14 0.53 1.14 1.66 2.40 3.32 2.09 
3.03 2.07 1.20 D0.61 0.11 0.32 0.90 0.63 1.60 1.10 
Interstate Dept. Stores........ 3.89 2.03 1.75 <> “anes a0.06 al.48 al.24 a3.23 a0.65 
3.05 1.46 0.56 D1.82 D0.77 0.21 0.75 1.42 1.32 0.57 
Johns-Manville ............... 8.09 3.66 0.45 D4.47 D0.64 0.22 2.17 5.13 5.80 1.09 
Kalamazoo Stove ............. 2.92 0.84 0.12 D0.17 0.84 1.79 3.20 3.59 3.05 0.84 
Kaufmann Department Stores. 2.54 1.81 1.02 D1.10 0.49 1.35 1.75 2.60 2.63 0.96 
£5.93 £0.87 f1.00  £D3.23 £0.22 £0.38 £0.93 f1.51 £2.19 £0.20 
Kennecott Copper ............ §5.55 §1.66 §0.41 D0.68 §0.21 §0.53 §1.22 §2.36 §4.60 §2.10 
Keystone Steel & Wire........ £1.52 £0.55 £0.07 £D0.47 £0.08 £1.34 £1.40 £1.90 £1.53 £0.96 


a—Fiscal year ended January 31. b—Fiscal year ended February 28. c—Fiscal year ended March 21. e—Fiscal year ended May 31. f—Fiscal year 
ended June 20. g—Fiscal year ended July 31. h—Fiscal year ended August 31. i—Fiscal year ended September 30. j—Fiscal year ended October 31. k— 
Fiscal year ended November 30. m—9 months ended March 31. n—13 months to January 31, 1935. r—December 31, 1931 to January 28, 1933. t—6 months 
to December 31, 1929. §Before depletion. 
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Stock: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Lee Rubber & Tire............ i$1.62 iD$2.66 iD$2.09 i$0.55 i$1.01 i$1.28 i$0.73 i$2.20 i$2.32 i$3.72 
3.02 2.92 0.47 D1.66 2.31 n4.04 a4.56 a5.18 a4.65 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ........... 1.91 0.63 D0.47 D0.13 1.65 1.25 3.26 4.15 4.19 1.57 
4.55 2.89 0.56 D1.78 D0.05 0.94 1.30 2.97 4.47 1.33 
Liquid Carbonic .............- i2.83 i2.61 i1.59 iD0.65 i0.53 10.66 i1.29 i1.58 i2.37 i1.81 
Lone Star Cement............. 7.88 7.19 2.17 D2.29 D0.16 1.06 1.67 3.02 3.94 2.51 
Louisville & Nashville R. R..... 11.73 5.65 0.89 D1.80 1.54 2.54 3.53 8.23 6.07 2.31 
Madison Square Garden....... e1.52 e1.30 €1.08 e0.42 e0.06 eD0.22 e0.64 €0.88 e1.22 €1.62 
Magma Cooper ....cccccccees §7.36 §2.50 §0.50 D1.36 §0.01 §1.59 $1.63 §3.18 §3.57 §1.60 
Manhattan Shirt k3.13 kD1.14 k0.36 kDO.57 k1.10 k0.34 k0.92 k2.00 k1.32 k0.73 
McGraw Electric ............ 2.02 0.81 0.38 D0.56 0.23 1.07 1.30 2.13 2.00 1.89 
McGraw Hill Publishing....... 3.72 3.37 1.45 7 D0.45 0.48 1.05 1.65 1.84 0.68 
Merchants & Miners Trans.... 4.78 1.72 1.29 2.10 2.45 1.69 2.71 2.89 D1.31 D0.59 
j8.58 j5.05 j1.68 31.09 j3.60 55.37 j0.88 jl.61 jD1.74 j2 63 
4.28 1.17 D0.67 D1.42 0.14 0.48 1.28 2.12 2.11 0.73 
National Cash Register....... 5.12 2.20 0.51 D2.09 D0.36 0.89 0.93 1.76 241 1.47 
3.89 1.71 0.99 1.30 1.70 0.62 0.38 0.23 D2.30 D1.71 
4.18 0.85 D0.75 D0.98 1.49 3.36 3.69 5.06 4.13 1.48 
Northern Pacific Rwy.......... 8.79 6.95 3.59 D0.80 0.12 0.36 0.17 0.73 0.05 D1.74 
2.57 1.21 D1.32 0.58 D0.54 0.32 0.33 0.70 1.31 0.25 
LS 0.40 0.34 0.62 0.47 0.82 D0.04 0.51 D0.09 1.74 1.72 
Pan-American Airways ....... D0.50 D0.34 0.11 0.68 0.71 0.85 0.93 0.70 0.37 0.03 
Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp...... 2.92 4.02 0.74 0.17 D0.28 D0.18 0.10 0.52 1.18 0.08 
eS UU” ee 4.72 0.57 D1.40 D2.01 1.34 1.00 1.07 1.90 3.52 1.89 
1.26 1.56 0.74 D0.45 0.85 1.27 1.59 1.99 1.58 2.04 
Phillips Petroleum ............ 5.20 0.71 D1.34 0.19 0.36 1.39 3.23 4.02 5.42 2.03 
£5.12 £4.05 £3.60 e2.11 e2.91 e2.80 e1.66 e2.76 eD0.10 
Purity Bakeries ......cccccsccs 5.86 7.02 5.13 2.14 0.45 0.96 0.27 D0.33 0.60 1.52 
Raybestos-Manhattan ........ 4.83 1.75 0.85 D0.71 1.07 1.17 2.16 2.66 3.04 0.51 
NE Bik isvankeonadwes 2.02 D1.76 1.07 0.50 3.05 0.40 0.74 4.06 D1.09 0.16 
Remington Rand c1.15 c3.51 c0.11 cD3.32 ¢cD2.97 c0.01 c0.39 ¢2.32 
1.14 0.95 1.23 D0.55 0.37 1.05 1.27 2.04 1.89 1.29 
§4.99 §2.09 §0.24 D0.66 §0.06 §0.34 §0.40 §1.53 §3.86 §0.84 
D0.02 0.50 0.10 0.71 1.03 1.11 1.34 2.00 1.97 1.52 
6.62 3.01 2.47 a2.35 a3.13 a4.45 a5.60 a5.58 
b6.08 b7.75 b3.49 b1.10 bD4.32 b1.33 b2.56 b3.14 b3.97 b4.18 
Simonds Saw & Steel......... 2.54 0.38 D0.71 D0.51 1.10 1.33 2.44 3.03 3.48 0.72 
Socony-Vacuum ...........66. $2.23 s0.92 D0.13 0.17 0.73 0.77 0.72 1.38 1.82 1.29 
Spencer Kellogg ............+- i2.36 i1.14 h1.17 hD0.26 h0.98 h3.01 h2.22 h2.62 h2.81 h0.71 
1.46 0.28 0.22 D0.36 0.27 1.25 2.12 2.86 3.09 1.17 
£2.94 £4.43 f1.00 D141 £fD1.50 £0.79 £1.22 £2.76 £5.10 £3.05 
Stone & Webster ............. t1.94 3.06 1.56 0.72 D0.67 D0.46 0.04 0.52 0.41 0.36 
Sunshine Mining ............. §0.25 §0.04 D0.004 §0.06 §0.22 §0.81 §1.61 §2.63 §3.63 §2.45 
Sutherland Paper ..........+:: 1.29 0.80 0.33 D0.03 1.07 1.54 2.15 2.54 2.80 2.04 
Sweets Company .............-. 1.22 1.26 1.45 D1.63 D1.05 0.51 0.77 0.81 0.86 1.23 
j2.18 j2.08 j1.37. jD0.89 jl.75 j1.97 j2.99 j1.52 j1.56  jD0.73 
Temmesene 2.19 1.21 0.006 D089 D0.11 0.27 0.22 0.41 1.09 0.46 
3.28 1.99 1.08 D0.68 0.28 1.33 2.52 3.92 4.47 2.12 
Thompson Products .......... 4.57 0.30 D0.51 D0.81 0.56 1.35 2.00 2.58 2.92 1.33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil........ 1.73 0.76 D1.75 0.13 0.61 0.35 0.73 1.11 2.08 1.28 
Timken Detroit Axle.......... 1.28 0.62 0.13 D1.40 D1.48 0.24 1.02 2.19 1.69 0.70 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 6.09 3.12 1.07 D0.20 0.90 1.45 3.10 3.84 4.49 0.59 
0.54 D0.72 1.37 D0.63 0.02 0.43 1.25 1.71 1.40 0.34 
Underwood Elliott Fisher .... 10.11 5.56 1.79 D1.43 1.99 3.62 4.36 5.06 6.70 2.41 
1.94 0.58 D1.43 0.05 1.39 3.55 4.71 5.54 5.91 3.78 
United-Carr Fastener ......... 2.27 0.27 0.38 D0.17 1.22 1.97 2.72 3.43 3.50 0.88 
United Engineering & F’dry.. 1.88 2.43 1.07 D0.48 0.42 0.81 1.92 3.35 4.86 3.82 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry......... 2.74 3.42 0.49 D3.32 D1.19 0.30 0.88 3.45 3.21 2.38 
Walker (Hiram) G. & W...... 21.42 0.95 20.36 gD040 gD0.20 23.89 24.58 26.57 28.29 28.04 
Warren Foundry & Pipe...... 1.47 2.29 1.63 D0.28 0.73 2.01 1.09 2.27 3.31 1.64 
Waukesha Motors ...........- 4.50 1.13 0.94 D1.21 D0.31 0.30 1.23 1.83 2.57 1.13 
Wester 15.12 9.03 572° D081 4.18 2.15 5.03 6.89 3.18 D1.57 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... 2.78 2.05 1.01 0.46 D0.21 0.21 0.30 1.79 2.01 0.32 
Weston Elec. Instrument...... 4.49 3.14 0.32 D1.33 D0.59 0.20 0.98 1.22 2.10 0.71 
Wright Aeronautical ......... 1.50 D3.36 0.33 0.42 0.61 1.61 0.71 1.76 3.48 5.48 
Young Spring & Wire......... 5.36 3.34 1.34 D0.51 1.07 2.09 444 4.65 3.61 D171 
Zonite Products ........ccc006 0.50 0.89 1.14 0.69 0.45 D0.12 D0.18 0:12 0.17 0.06 


ended June 


I 30. g—Fiscal year ended July 31. h—Fiscal year ended August 31. 
Fiscal year ended November 30. n—13 months to January 31, 1935. r—December 31, 1931 to January 28, 1933. 


a—Fiscal year ended January 31. b—Fiscal year ended February 28. c—Fiscal year ended March 31. e—Fiscal year ended May 31. f—Fiscal year 
i—Fiscal year ended September 30. j—Fiscal year ended October 31. k— 


; s—Standard Oil of New York only. t— 
6 months to December 31, 1929. *Fiscal year changed. §Before depletion. {Earnings not reported as net income is before depreciation and amortization. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Vol. 72. No. 3 


Keep Your Investments 
~ In Step with Conditions 


OUR PORTFOLIO is made up of securities pur- 

chased originally with one of two objectives—pos- 

sibly both. These objectives were the enhancement 
of your capital, and as liberal an income as compatible 
with safety of principal. The measure of your success is 
the extent to which your capital has been conserved and 
your income sustained, regardless of the trend of the 
market averages. 


® General conditions do not affect all securities equally. 
This is because of special situations as well as other 
factors that influence values—earnings, dividends, man- 
agement, the prospects for the company’s industry, and its 
position in that industry. 

Exercise Discrimination in Selecting Issues 


@ Primarily it is true your funds should be in industries in which 
the future is an expanding one, but discrimination must be exer- 
cised in selecting the group leaders. The most profitable industries 
present many confusing conditions calling for expert analysis. As 
an illustration, General Foods has been selling at the highest price 
since 1931; Standard Brands at the lowest since 1929. The common 
stock of one of the three tobacco leaders has been selling around its 
lowest price in 10 years; another is above its average for the same 
period; the third is about midway of its 10-year range. Yet all five 
have paid dividends steadily. 


@ It is obvious, therefore, that it is not enough to select the right 
industries for your investments; you must select the right stocks in 
each industry. And your funds should be kept consistently in indus- 
tries, and in issues, in which the future holds promise of increasing 
profits. When any of your securities fails to keep up to the standard 


current condition Dr. 


it should be replaced at once. It is 
good investment procedure to take a 
loss in order to halt the gradual dis- 
appearance of capital. Transfer your 
funds into investments that offer 
real opportunities. 


Preliminary Survey 
Without Obligation 


@ If your securities have a 
value of $10,000 or more, 
we will be glad to make a 
preliminary survey of them 
without obligation to you. 


@ We will tell you just 
what issues may be out of 
line with the investment 
prospect, and why; tell 
you whether they should 
be sold now or later, and 
why; we will comment on 
your investment program 
and suggest the proper al- 
location of your funds. 


® Use the coupon for this 


@ Today’s market offers oppor- 
tunities for making many switches 
that may be called for by the status 
of your portfolio. Not all of the 
changes may be immediately neces- 
sary, as there may be the probability 
of a more favorable price situation 
developing. But you should deter- 
mine today what should be done at 
once, and what to plan for later. 


survey. (No obligation). 


to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 


The 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


P LEASE explain (without obligation 


I enclose a list of my securities and 


RESEARCH BUREAU 

21 West Street New York, N-Y. Objective: Income (] Capital 
enhancement [] (or) Both 9 


COMING INFLATION 


(Continued from page 4) 


tificates; (3) the government’s low 
interest rate and cheap-money policy, 
which encourages bank-deposit and 
bank-note expansion ; (4) the flow of 
“hot money” from abroad into the 
United States from war-scared 
Europe, seeking security and profit 
in the United States; (5) our heavy 
excess bank reserves, both in com- 
mercial banks and in the Federal Re- 
serve Banks; (6) the prospects of 
rising velocities of bank-deposit cir- 
culation as business recovers from 
the depression; (7) our heavy gov- 
ernment deficits and their financing 
through borrowing from the banks. 

“Excessively burdensome govern- 
ment debts, as Adam Smith pointed 
out over a century and a half ago, 
are usually not paid by taxation,” ob- 
serves Dr. Kemmerer. “The political 
resistance to taxes adequate for the 
purpose becomes too strong. Such 
debt burdens are usually reduced to 
politically workable proportions by 
inflation. The burden is thereby 
shifted largely from vigorously pro- 
testing taxpayers, who have votes by 
the millions, to bondholders and other 
creditors whose numerical protest at 
the ballot box is weak.” Out of the 
Kemmerer 
feels that a substantial inflation in the 
United States during the year imme- 
diately ahead is likely. He adds that 
if the inflationary rise in commodity 
prices is accompanied or followed, as 
it usually is, by substantially rising 
interest rates, bonds with long ma- 
turities will not only be payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, in a dollar of de- 
clining purchasing power, but in ad- 
dition will experience substantial de- 
clines in their market values in terms 
of dollars. 


Serious Inflation 


In the case of a serious inflation, 
Dr. Kemmerer is of the opinion that 
high grade stocks in general are likely 
to prove a better investment for trust 
funds than high grade bonds in gen- 
eral. But since particular stocks and 
bonds are purchased by the indi- 
vidual investor, rather than stocks 
and bonds in general, and since infla- 
tion has varying effects on varying 
businesses, he is more inclined to a 
balanced investment position. “Under 
conditions like those now prevailing 


‘ 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Company Rate riod able Record 
Adams Millis ........sseeeees . Aug. 1 July 21 Monroe Loan Soc, A.........+- .. July 13 July 13 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores.. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Nat'l City Bank (N. Y.).....50e Aug. 1 July 
OS Wa Oivceksnaseadnseee $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Neisner Bros. pf.......... $1.18% 3 Aug. 1 July 15 
Dp. ep. ew Bedfor as 
50e Q July 31 July 15 Light Co. 87%c .. July 18 July 3 
Am. General Equities........ %e Q July 15 July N. Y. Air Brake .50e .. Aug. 1 July 21 
Am. Machine & Foundry...... 20¢ Aug. 1 July 17 N. Y. Merchandise. . -l5e Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Amer. Ship Building Co.......50e Aug. 1 July 17 North Boston Lighting ...75 Q July 15 July 8 
Amer. Steamship Co........... $1 Q July 1 June 28 UE, Sadecetpuseancevtey Tie Q July 15 July 8 
Amer, Stores 25e .. July 28 July 15 T5e Q July 15 July 8 
Amer. Stove 25c .. Aug. 1 July 18 Norwalk “rite & Rubber pf...87%e p. 29 p. 15 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand pf...$1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 21 .. July 29 July 15 
Atlantic City Electric $6 pf.. 1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 13 PROS $1.2 Q July 29 July 15 
Atlantic Rayon prior pref.. 162%e Q Aug. 1 July 28 onte Pub. Sv. 7% pf. M Aug. 1 July 15 
Atlas Powder pf...........++ $1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 20 a Qhinécvewene M Aug. 1 July 15 
Barnsdall 25¢ Q Aug. 1 July 15 Do 5% Aus. 1 } 
DO Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Best OB. 40c .. Aug. 15 July 25 Pacific Li nting Se Q Aug.15 July 20 
DO $3 8 July 28 July 27 4 
Beverly Gas & ‘ities... East. Pipe Q July 21 July 
entra a Lt. ; rew aa ae ug. u 
kb 2 Serr $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 17 Phila. Elec. Co. $5 p Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Century Ribbon M. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 Phila. Elec. Pwr. ok vf Q Oct. 1 Dp. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper......... $1 .. Aug. 1 July 18 —_ Suburban Water 6 
Chemical Products 7% pf....$1.75 Q July 1 Jume 20] pf, ....cccccccccccccceces Q Sep. 1 Aug. 12 
.. July 31 July 22 Scale 30e .. July 15 July 
Q July 31 July 22 Potomac Edison 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
clark Aug. 1 July 17 cf. $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
ep ub. Elec. ug. uly 
Colgate: Paimaitve- -Peet ..... as 25 Do 5% M Aus. 2 July 15 
DO Pf. ep R on t 25¢ Aug. 1 July 20 
Commune 50e Q Aug. 15 July 25 — 1 July 20 
Concord 70c Q July 15 July 6 Riverside Q Aug. 1 July 14 
DD OU Wiiicsnncsicensece $1.50 Q July 15 July 6 Rochester Amer. Ins. (N. Y.). Q July 15 July 
Crosse & Blackwell Ist pf..... 25c .. July 1 June 9 Rose’s 5- 10. 25¢ Ee 20e Q Aug. 1 July 20 
PE. Q Aug. 1 duly 15 Do pl. ug. uly 
Do 5%% pf Q Aug. 1 July 15 Scotten. ees 40c .. Aug.15 Aug. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. A Aug. 1 July 15 SC eae 50c .. Aug. 1 July 18 
Dictaphone Securities Corp, Gen. pt: 41-75 @ Aug 1 July 20 
$2 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11] $6 Di... ug. uly 
Distillers-Seagrams 5% pf...$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 Sharp & Betas Wi Bsccoes sige Q Aug. 1 July 18 
Dixie Home Stores............ lie Q July 15 July Shell Transp. & Tdg. (Am. 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec......... 6yc Q July 15 July 6 23c .. July 24 July 17 
"2. eae lse Q Aug. 1 July 20 So. Franklin Process 7% pf..$1.75 Q July 10 June 30 
Gen re ubber Co....... 50e .. July uly 21 | DO PE. 
alle Bros. Co, pf............ uly 15 July OTLINg, IMC. 
Harris (A) & pf....$1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 25 37%e Q Aug. 1 July 21 
Harvard Brewing pf......... $1.25 Q July 15 June 30 Taylor’ Win.) Corp. vte........ $1 .. t. 20 Oct. 10 
Haverhill Elec. Co............ Tie .. July 14 July Toledo _— iy 58%e M Aug. 1 July 15 
omestake 37¥%e uly 25 July 20 4 
a ee ea 45¢ Q July 20 July 12 Tung-Sol Lamp Works pf...... Q Aug. 1 July 19 
July 20. U. B. .. June 30 June 15 
Hormel & > a eas 37 ee .. Aug.15 July 29 U. 8. Rubber ist pf...........$2 .. Sep. 22 Sep. 8 
DE Mivechsatennaneaned $1. Q <Aug.15 July 29 Weishaum Bros.-Brower....... 10e .. July 27 July 13 
abe Q Aug. July 15 Wise. Blee. Pr. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Inter-City Baking Co....... $1.50 .. July 31 July 15 Woolson Spice ......sssccees: Se .. June 30 June 28 
Int’l Cigar Machinery......... 50c .. Aug. 1 July 17 Do 6% Of.....seseeeseeeee ; Q June 30 June 28 
Do 5% Ser. B $2.50 June 30 June 20 Accumulated 
0 lo Ser. une une 
BD. oe ug. u 
Lane Bryant 7% $1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 14 Crosse 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass Sep. 15 Aug. $1 July 1 June 9 
. ug uly 9 
Lorain Tel, Co. 6% pf.....-81,50 Q July 1 June 26 of! Cent’ “Am. ‘Aug fe 
Macwythe Co. June 80 June 87 Portland Gas. .. July 15 July 
Massachusetts Pr. & Lt. pt July 15 July Second Stand. Royalties | le .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Mavta Co, $6 pf $1.50 Q A 1 July 15 Strathmore Paper 6% pf..... 2.50 .. July 15 June 30 
dine 1 15 | Tubize Chatillon 7% $1.75 .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Melennan, McFeel i 
Q June 30 June 24 Extra 
LOAD eee $1.62% Q June 30 June 24 Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores....20c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Merveel Marble Co. 6% lst 
$1.50 Q July 15 July 8 Initial 
Midile States Tel. Ill. 7% 
$1.75 Q July 1 July 1 35¢ Q June 15 May 25 
in the United States any institution in full accord with this viewpoint) 


that puts an excessively large propor- 
tion of its endowment in bonds is a 
speculator,” he says. “It is ‘betting’ 
on a constant or fairly stable price 
level at a time when the prospects are 
that we are facing serious inflation. 
On the other hand, any institution 
that puts a lion’s share of its endow- 
ment in equities is also a speculator ; 
for inflation, though probable, is not 
absolutely certain, and even if it 
comes the time of its arrival may be a 
long ways off, and governmental ac- 
tions may interfere with the normal 
results of investment policies.” 

Under such circumstances, Dr. 
Kemmerer says (and the writer is 


the conservative institution is the one 
that hedges. “It divides its invest- 
ments between fixed income securi- 
ties, mostly bonds and mortgages on 
the one hand—and variable income 
securities, mostly common stocks and 
real estate on the other hand. Within 
each group it scatters its risk more 
widely than in normal times as re- 
gards both the type of business and 
the specific corporations within each 
type. It gets the assistance of the 
best investment counsel obtainable. 
It scatters its risks in more and 
stronger baskets than usual, and 
watches each basket with more than 
usual care.” 


Ahead for 
THESE STOCKS? 


urrent UNITED Opinion Bul- 

letin gives timely informa- 
tion on the position of these 
active stocks. Shows which are 
most favored for current invest- 
ment. 


Amer. Radiator Chrysler 
Amer. Smelting Gen. Motors 
Celanese Deere & Co. 
Celotex Paramount 
Elec, Auto-Lite Loew’s Inc. 
Flintkote Gen. Electric 
Goodyear Allis Chalmers 


Phillips Pet. 
Mont’y Ward 


Int. Harvester 
Westing. El. 


Send for Bulletin FW-43 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston, Mass. 


DULLNESS— 
THEN ADVANCE? 
Write for Free Bulletin FW-719 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by 
CHAS. J. COLLINS 


700 Union Guardian 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


A MAJOR MOVE 


A valuable and illuminating discussion of a 
rapidly approaching Major Market Move, plus 
TECHNIGRAPHICS specific advices contained 
in our next three bulletins will be sent you as a 
Trial on receipt of one dollar. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by Kelsey Statistical Service 
One Wall Street New York 


RESORTS 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


Colonial 


Overlooking Beach and Boardwalk 
and Homelike 

Bathing Facilities—Elevator Service 
Special Family 


Rates 
CAPE MAY'S POPULAR 
BEACH FRONT HOTELS 


$20. Per Week Up. AMERICAN PLAN 
Good Meals @ Best Service 
FREE Auto Parking @ Bathing Lockers 


Star Villa 
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Continued from page 


1000 Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


EXCHANGE BANK 


Data revised to July 12, 1939 
Incorporated: 1852, New York, as Corn 90H gence Genes 
Exchange Bank. Present title adopted 1929 60 
and service expanded to include general 


trust business. Main office: 13 William After write-offs 

St., New York City. Annual meeting: o EARNED PER SHARE $8 
Second Tuesday » January. Number of 

stockholders (July 6, 1939): 10,375. ed 0 
Capitalization: DEFICIT PEP SHARE 38 
*Capital stock ($20 par)....... 750,000 shs $16 


1931 °33 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 


*Double liability ceased in 1937. 


Business: Facilities include complete foreign and domestic 
banking accommodations, investment and trust divisions and 
a thrift department. Operates 74 branches in the five boroughs 
of New York. Member of Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Management: Capable, and of long experience. 

Financial Position: March 31, 1939, U. S. Governments, $106.1 
million; “other” investments, $26.9 million; cash and due 
from banks, $130 million; deposits and other liabilities, $309.3 
million. Book value of capital stock. $46.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken record of payments 
since 1853. Present indicated annual-rate, $3 per share un- 
changed since 1934. 

Outlook: With demand for commercial loans remaining at 
low levels, bulk of earnings is derived from investments, prin- 
cipally Government bonds. Extraordinary liquidity places bank 
in a favorable position to benefit from any change in money 
market conditions resulting in expansion of commercial loans. 

Comment: Capital stock merits an investment rating; its 
chief appeal is for steady income. 


EARNINGS, AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL reek: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Earned per share: 
Before write-offs..... $2.87 $4.16 $6. mn $6. +4 $5.44 $8.12 
After write-offs...... D 5.47 15 3.2 4.4 3.82 4.32 TTT 
Dividends paid ... ... 3.25 3.00 3. 00 se $0 3.00 3.00 *$1.50 
Range: 
74% 58 68% 68% 76% 55% * 57% 


38 40% 41% 5542 46% 39% * 49 
*To July 12, 1939. 


No. 291 Crucible Steel Company of America 


Data revised to July 12, 1939 roe mnings and Price Range (XA) 
1900, New Jersey. 80 


neorporated : 

office: 405 Lexington Ave., New York 60 
City. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 40 
in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 20 
a 31, 1938): Preferred 4,450; Common 


. EARNED PER SHARE 


5, 1939): Preferred, 12; 
*Preferred stock 7 ‘cum. oericiy ran $6, Capitalization: Funded debt......... None EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Cc stock ($1 par)........ 627,063 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 °34 °35 '37 1938 


No. 900 Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 
Data revised to July 12, 1939 5 earnings and Price Range (EOS) 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; organized in 40 


1922. Office, 710 "No. Twelfth Boulevard. 


St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting Wednesday 20 PRICE RANGE 
after first Monday in May. Number of 0 
stockholders: Preferred, 547; common, 600. — 


Capitalization: Funded debt........ None EARNED PER SHARE 


$2 

*Preferred ‘oer (5% cum. conv. Y $ 
Common 383,861 shs ~_DEFICIT a 


*Callable at $52.50 a share and con- 


vertible into common at $30 a share 
through March 15, 1942, 


Business: Sells women’s shoes, hosiery and other products 
through a chain of 123 stores located in 66 cities in 29 states. 
The stores are operated under the following trade names: 
Baker’s; Burt’s; Leed’s; and Chandler’s; Hosiery and hand- 
bags constitute 20% of total sales. No manufacturing is done, 

Management: Connected with the business since formation; 
practically a family affair. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $3.3 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.2-to-1. Book value of common, $9.14 a share. 

Dividend Record: Distributions made on common each year 
since 1929, except 1932 and 1933. Present indicated annual 
rate, $1. 

Outlook: Since narrow profit margins necessitate large vol- 
ume for satisfactory earnings, changes in average consumer 
buying power will continue to have an important effect upon 
earnings. : 

Comment: Preferred is a business man’s investment; recent 
listing on the New York Stock Exchange should improve mar- 
ketability of the common. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 1937 Hye 1939 
Earned r share.. 7$0. 38 $2.10 $1.72 
Dividends. paid.... None 0.25 §0.47 §1.00 0.75 $0.50 
Price Range: 
2% 13% 23 24 17 #19% 
2 8% 12 3% 10% tis 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split up of common in February, 1937. +1933 fiscal year 
ended 4 31. t11 months ended December 31. §Including extras. {Listed on 
New York Stock Exchange June 10, 1939. #To July 12, 1939. 


No. 1001 General Shoe Corporation 
Data revised to July 12, 1939 


Earnings and Price Range (GSH) 
Incorporated: 1925, Tennessee as Jarman 


Shoe Co. Present title adopted 1933. Of- RCs RENCE 
fice: Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting: No Organized Trading 
First Monday in March. Number of stock- 


*Not callable. 

Business: World’s largest manufacturer of high speed and 
tool steels, also a leading producer of alloy and special steels, 
ordnance and forgings. Has developed a method of making 
tinplate by electro-deposition. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $18.8 million; cash, $5.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value of common, $141.34 per share (after 
deducting preferred dividend arrears). 

Dividend Record: Irregular preferred dividend record. Total 
arrears to June 30, 1939, $33.75 per share. Common dividends 
paid 1919-1931; none since. 

Outlook: Demand for specialty steels of the types produced 
by Crucible is greatly influenced by cyclical trends of activity 
in the automobile, agricultural and railroad equipment indus- 
tries. Company is also an important ordnance manufacturer. 

Comment: Extremely wide price swings are the outstanding 
characteristic of both the preferred and common stocks. 


EARNINGS AND RANGE OF COMMON: 


— pur ended: une 30 Dec Year's Total Price Range 
D$6. D$11.92 23%— 6 
D 4.22 D 0.46 D 4.68 37%— 9 
D 0.34 D 3.38 D 3.72 38%—17 
D 0.93 D 0.14 D 1.07 38 —14 
0.86 2.36 3.22 56%—28 
5.03 0.23 5.26 81%—21 
D 5.34 D 3.44 D 8.78 44%—19% 
*47%—24% 


*To July 12, 1939. 


*Redeemable at $7.50 per share. 


Business: Company manufactures a wide range of low and 
medium-priced men and women’s shoes. Independent shoe 
merchants constitute largest outlet. Company also operates 
41 retail stores and departments in department stores. 

Management: Under the leadership of the family that 
founded the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 31, 
1938, $3.8 million; cash, $606,949. Working capital ratio: 9.2-to- 
1. Book value of common, $9.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance. Irregular payments on the common from 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Continuance of successful promotion methods 
should tend to widen company’s markets. In other respects, 
earnings will depend upon general economic conditions and 
cost factors, notably in raw materials, which have an impor- 
tant influence upon profit margins of shoe manufacturers. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive. Common is in a good 
statistical position, but is unseasoned. 

“EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF THE COMMON STOCK: . 


v rice range cannot be given, inasmuch as no organized trading has occurred 
tts yd — been approved for listing on the New York Stock Exchange 

* Adjusted for the four-for-one split in June, 1937. Not 298 the old 
class A & B. §Also paid $2.60 on old stock before split. {To July 12, 1939. 


% 
EY 2 
No. 
: 
7 


No. 18 Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


No. 1002 Interstate Home Equipment Co., Inc. 
Earnings and Price Range (ITE) 

Data revised to July 12, 1939 : 

incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor 15 

to Interstate Furniture Co., Inc., Inter- 10 ae Ce 

state Furniture Co. of Connecticut Ine., 5 

and A. L. Nichols Co., Ine. Office: 597 0 

Westminster St., Providence, 3 I, Annual Fiscat year ends Oct. 31 $3 

meeting: Third Tuesday in Mare Number EARNEO PER SHARE 52 

of stockholders (April 29, 1939) : 1,481. $1 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ None 

Capital stock ($1 par)........ 462,500 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘34 °36 ‘37 1938 
Business: Retail installment sales of general household 


furnishings, mostly flat silver, dinner ware and kitchen ap- 
pliances. While company has 24 branch stores, house-to-house 
canvassing by agents produces a large part of the business. 

Management: President with company over 17 years; other 
officers average 12 years. 

Financial Position: Net working capital October 29, 1938, $3.7 
million; cash, $284,563; inventories $306,162; accounts receiv- 
able, $3.8 million. Working capital ratio, 5.8-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $7.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid initial dividend of 11 cents a share in 
March 1937; present indicated rate 50 cents annually. 

Outlook: General purchasing power and success of promo- 
tional methods determine volume of sales for an enterprise 
of this type. Collection ratios on installment contracts repre- 
sent an important earnings factor. 

Comment: Stock is relatively unseasoned. 


1937 


Years ended Oct. 1939 
Earned per share....... *$0.11 *$0.12 38 $2.07 
Calendar Year: 
Dividends paid......... ore Ties 0.53 0.33 $0.34% 
Range: 
rned by pestoomane companies. fNot available. tNew York Curb quotations. 


July 12, 1939. 


No. 141 Patino Mines & Enterprises Cons., Inc. 
Earnings and Price Range (PAE 
Data revised to July 12, 1939 50 reese. ; ge ( ) 
Incorporated: 1924, Del. Executive office: = SS 
20 Exchange Place. New York City. An- 20 


nual meeting: Last Tuesday in May. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........ None 0 
*Capital stock ($10 par)....1,350,000 shs 


*Shares are divided into series: For- 
eign and American shares. Certificates are 
interchangeable only when _ surrendered 
through transfer agent. 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


$1 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 


1 
1931 ‘32 '33 "36 ‘37 1938" 


Business: Operates the world’s largest known lode-mining 
deposit of tin, situated in Bolivia. Owns shares in tin com- 
panies in Bolivia and elsewhere, and has extended activities 
to the industrial tin field, including a substantial interest in 
Consolidated Tin Smelters Ltd. Estimates (as of December, 
1938) place reserves at 56,000 long tons of fine tin. Company 
is a member of the International Tin Committee which fixes 
production and export quotas for the metal. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Cannot be accurately gauged as items 
are reported partly in sterling and partly in bolivianos. Net 
working capital December 31, 1938, £1.1 million and Bs. 21.3 
million; cash items, £26,422 and Bs. 5.8 million. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1924-1929; after seven- 
year lapse, resumed dividends in 1936. 

Outlook: According to recent decree, entire foreign exchange 
receipts from mineral exports must be delivered to the Bolivian 
Central Bank, where native currency (bolivianos) will be given 
in exchange at a rate set by the bank. Previously, mining 
companies were required to turn over only 45% of such re- 
ceipts. Future dividends are thus made highly uncertain. 

Comment: Foreign political and economic factors add to the 
risks characteristic of an extractive enterprise of this nature. 


Years ended Dec. 3 1936 1937 aoss 

Earned per share....... $078 $0. 38 $0.36 $0.47 0.28 

Dirigo EE None None None 0.60 2.00 1.00 None 
rice Range: 4 

25 21 15 17 23% 13 t$11 


*Reflects earnings in Sterling only; excludes Bolivian currency. {To July 12, 1939. 
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Earnings and Price Range ( 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in June. Number 
of stockholders: 
126,383. 


Capitalization: Funded debt. .$192,850,838 
Capital stock ($25 par)....26,618,065 shs 


Data revised to July 12, 1939 80 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1882, N. J. (predecessor 60 0 {} oO 
company established in’ 1670). Omen 


(December 31, 1938): 


1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 1938 


Business: Parent company of the Standard Oil group 
prior to 1911 and now the leading major integrated oil com- 
pany of the world. Thoroughly established in every division 
of the industry; as a result of aggressive expansion, around 
50% of properties are located abroad. Through subsidiaries, 
is the largest producer of natural gas. 

Management: Conservative; highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $489.7 million; cash and securities, $249 million. 
Working capital ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value, $44.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments since 1882. Present 
indicated rate: $1 plus extras, payable semi-annually. 

Outlook: Extensive and far-flung character of operations 
suggests that future results will follow trends of world 
economic activity in general and of the petroleum industry in 
particular. Charges for depreciation-depletion have been 
liberal, especially since 1931, and true earning power has 
therefore been importantly minimized. Dividends will prob- 
ably continue to be conservative in relation to profits. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the most diversified and 
strongly situated units in this industrial group. 


Years ended Dec. aid 1939 

Earned per share.. $0.97 $136 $2.43 $2.88 

Dividends paid..... 2.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.00 1.50 tt$0. 50 
Price Range: 

37% 47% 50% 52% 70% 76 58% 153% 

SE iaseaseccease< 19% 22% 39% 5% 51% 42 39% 140% 


*Also 4 shares Mission Corp. common stock for each 75 shares of company’s stock 
held. tAiso stock dividend: 3 shares for each 200 shares held in 1938; 2 shares 
for each 200 shares held in June, 1939. {To July 12, 1939. 


No. 1003 


Union Electric Co. of Mo. 


Data revised to July 12, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (UEP)Pfd. 
150 
Incorporated: 1922, Missouri ; present name 120 
adopted in 1937. Office: 315 North 12th PRICE RANGE 


Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: 
March 25. Number of preferred stock- 
holders: 11,081. 


Capitalization: 


To July 12 


Funded 


(parent company) .......... 5,000,000 
Funded debt. (subsidiaries)... 20.070,9 
Preferred stock (subs.)......... 8,234,475 AA Y 
— 1932 ‘33 °35 "36 37 ‘38 1939 


130,000 shs 
tommoa stock (no par)..... 2, 295, 000 shs 
~~ *Callable at 110. fAll owned by the North American Co. 

Business: Company and subsidiaries furnish electricity or 
gas to some 122 communities in an area of over 3,000 square 
miles, with a population of 1.5 million. About 86% of the 
electric service in St. Louis is furnished by this system. Union 
Electric Company of Illinois and Mississippi River Power Co. 
are important subsidiaries. 

Management: Identified with North American Co. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $5.3 million; cash $5 million. Working capital ratio, 
1.8-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $549.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends on old preferred stock paid 
regularly. Initial disbursement of $1.25 on $5 preferred made 
February 15, 1939. 

Outlook: The longer term trend of revenues is upward, but 
intermediate earnings are affected to some extent by business 
activity in the highly industrialized service area. 

Comment: The $5 preferred is strongly protected and quali- 
fies as a conservative investment stock. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND OF PREFERRED STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 93 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
rned per share....... $40.04 $35.69 $49. 

Dividends paid......... +$2.50 
Priee Range: 


130.000 shares 5% preferred in 1938 and an equal number of 


s based on 
#To July 12, 1939. 


combined 6% and 1% preferred in previous years. 


| Valuable for Future Reference 
4 
{ 
te 
: __SARNEO PER SHARE | 
= 
40 
20 
/ | 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ende Wee 
1939 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 42,784 70,663 29,375 49,363 47,059 41,449 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,078 2,300 1,881 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 33,390 32,402 25.654 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 49.7 38.5 32.3 Delaware & Hudson........... 11,488 11,402 11.056 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 559,109 665,528 500,981 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,568 14,713 14.453 
75.6 75.1 77.7 Norfolk & Western............. 26,259 24,935 20.746 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,530 3,463 3,296 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,694 20,256 17.741 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 80,823 81,102 79,550 New York Contral......csscoss 72,182 69,363 59.764 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 145,929 SGEGne’ | Deeses New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,575 14,337 11,730 
July 1 June 24 July 2 95,262 92,656 83.439 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,496 $3,024 $3,841 Pere Marquette ............... 9,363 91376 8.142 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,441 2,452 2,389 13,347 12,663 11,829 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,122 1,083 880 Western Maryland ............ 8,400 8,309 7,077 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 134.3 127.2 91.1 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 82.6 83.1 69.5 12,614 12,564 10,461 
27,709 26,860 ,072 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville.......... 25,303 23,673 Heth 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 11,879 11,776 10,987 
#Journal of Commerce: ||Not comparable. Southern Ry. System........... 31,923 31,878 29,734 
Commodity Prices: July 11 July 4 July 12 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per bee)» $34.00 — 00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,911 4,899 4,410 
Scrap Steel, Pitts, (per ton). 15.25 15.25 13.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib. 0.10% 0.10 0.0975 25,881 24,338 24,703 
Lead 0.0485 0.0485 0.0490 Chicago & Northwestern....... 33,840 32,311 30,732 
0.0489 0.0489 0.0514 Great Northern ............... 20,065 19,269 15,767 
Rubber sake Cee eee 0.1642 0.1637 0.1510 Northern Pacific ............... 12,964 12,536 11,209 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.11 0.11 0.11 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.08 0.08 0.09 % Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 33,055 33,985 30,706 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 1.16, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 21,094 19,728 21,005 
Wheat (per bushel)...........- 0.83 % 0.86 | 0.89% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 23,007 22,713 22,891 
Corn (per bushel)............-- 0.672 5% 0.62 1 0.78% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,852 4,327 4,158 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0287 0.0290 0.0275 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4.556 4403 3.841 
~ Southern Pacific System........ 36,890 36,512 35,148 
Federal Reserve Reports juiys June28s July 6 20,819 20,068 18.977 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 3,636 3,598 3,093 
Total Loans ........----+22+0 $8,142 $8,089 $8,252 Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans....... 3,87 ,833 3,830 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,495 3,379 3,616 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 650 648 661 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,308 6,870 7,204 
Other Loans for Securities..... 542 543 577 Missouri Pacific ............... 22,534 21,313 21,909 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,635 10,571 9,226 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 11,909 12,001 11,686 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,223 29 2,998 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,382 4,432 4,215 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,229 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).......- 495 96 537 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,569" 2,567 2,603 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation..... 7,100 6,962 6,514 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly JULY. Monthly MAY—— 
Indicators Indicators 19391938 
.. .*$40, *$37,208 Farm Income — Total 
The FINANCIAL WORLD (incl. Subsidies) .... *8589 

Total tonnage ....... 630,340 476,560 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Permits: os as 
7 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 B 
Monthly Magazines.. 594,702 544,774 oots & Shoes (pairs). 32.0 i 30.5 
Women’s Magazines.. 419,063 445.2 *14,423.7 
Canadian Magazines. 130,092 128. 110 Production ......... *7.97 *7.65 
s on Hand...... *479. 72. 
772,485 294 Malt Liquor (bbls.) : 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,333 023 100 
Financing ...... *$30.2 3 Stocks en *9:08 *9.59 
“SB Sales: *3 38 *3 90 Ethyl Alcohol (gals.): 
Engineering Conteast Amante: Stocks on Hand......  *31.1 *33.9 
“9.8 Piano Shipments 605 5,367 
Newsprint stocks (tons) 285, 363 767,220 Rubber (long tons) : 
Rail Equipment Orders: 47,535 27 410 
Teseeetives  .......« 63 56 80 Consumption ........ 44,377 30,753 
Freight Cars........ 9,261 4,484 193,602 300,907 
Automobile Factory A Copper, Refined (Ibs. ): 
---- 70 Stocks on Hand... 520,898 554,356 
Passenger miles ..... "63.5 . *40.3 1938 Fertilizer Tag Sales 
Zinc. Slab (tons): 390,982 320,606 
39,450 30,799 Newsprint Shipments: 
Pe 37,284 29,248 60 I} Canadian (tons) .... 274,635 250,015 
Stocks on Hand...... 135,241 149,671 Fluid Milk (quarts) : 
Coal Production (tons) : a Av. Daily Sales...... 6.52 *6.20 
§Steel Production: Electrical Equipment: 
*3.13 *1.63 | Refrigerators ....... 254,805 167,185 
We Washing Machi 105.266 84,016 
MAY 1929 1930 1931 i932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938: Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July § eee 6°673 
Monetary Metal Imports: 1939 Vacuum soe 125,026 
*$429.4 *$52.9 {Truck Loadings 
*6.2 *17.9 Freight (tons) 1,072,301 968,874 


*000.000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding; tF. W. Dodge Corp. §&Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 


{American Trucking Association, Inc. (212 carriers in 37 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


nee S STOCK er Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 

65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
=, matostrtade R. Rs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 
y 
6.. 133.58 26.70 23.60 44.69 413,700 611 290 146 175 12 11 88.83 $5,070,000 oe 
7.. 133.22 26.75 23.61 44.63 328,070 566 178 238 150 10 10 88.98 4,630,000 7 
8 133.24 26.66 23.80 44.65 113,320 376 124 117 135 2 4 88.94 1,500,000 8 
10.. 133.79 26.70 23.87 44.80 280,000 590 241 174 175 8 13 88.91 4,350,000 10 
11.. 134.56 27.00 24.32 45.18 424,850 647 399 90 158 16 7 89.11 5,700,000 11 
12.. 136.98 27.61 24.80 46.04 914,180 782 588 67 127 23 3 89.40 6,000,000 12 
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